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THE TEETH AND HEALTH. 


66 iA often do we find the human face divine disfigured by neglecting 
the chiefest of its ornaments, and the breath made disagreeable to companions by 
non-attention to the Teeth! Though perfect in their structure and composition, to k 
them in a pure and healthy state requires some little trouble: and if those who are bk 
with well formed teeth knew how soon decay steals into the mouth, making unsightly what 
otherwise are delightful to admire, and designating unhealthiness by the impurity of the 
breath, they would spare no expense to chase away these fatal blemishes. But altho 
most ladies are careful and even particular in these delicate matters, yet few are sufficien 
aware of the imperative necessity of avoiding all noxious and mineral substances of an 
acrid nature, and of which the greater part of the cheap tooth-powders of the present day 
are composed. It is highly ‘satisfactory to point out Messrs. ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or 
Pearl Dentrifice, as a preparation free from all injurious elements, and eminently cal- 
culated to embellish and preserve the dental structure, to impart a graceful fragrance to 
the breath, and to embellish and perpetuate the graces of the mouth.”—Court Journal. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


A White Powder, prepared from Oriental Herbs with unusual care, transmitted to this 
country at great expense. This unique compound will be found of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in giving sweetness and 
perfume to the breath.—Price, 2s. 9d. per box. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
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neither friends nor homes, are admitted into |  Olothing for the destitute patients will be 
the wards of this Hospital on their own ap- | thankfully received. 
plication, so far as the means of the Charity | By Order, J. B. Owen, M. A., Chairman. 
will admit. | 
Out-door Patients.—All sick and diseased | 
persons, having no other means of obtaining | 
relief, may attend at this Hospitalevery day | 
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sonal application of which 3,121 were new fully from an eruption on the face. His 
cases, the remainder (still under treatment) | chin had become so much woollen and in- 
having been admitted previously. flamed, that to shave was impossible ; but 
_ Heavy expenses are inevitably incurred | by the application of Holloway’s Ointment, 
in affording such extensive relief. The | and taking Holloway’s Pills at the same 
Committee, therefore, earnestly entreat the | time, a perfect cure has been effected ; and 
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THE STEAM ENGINE. 


BY HUGO REID. 
With Illustrations, Feap. 8yo., 4s. 6d. 


THE CULTIVATED PLANTS OF THE FARM. 
BY JOHN DONALDSON, 
12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF HUMMING BIRDS. 
BY H. G, ADAMS. 
With Illustrations, nearly ready. 


DRAWING FROM OBJECTS. 
BY HANNAH BOLTON. 
8yo., illustrated, 7s. 


CITY MEN AND CITY MANNERS. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF LONDON BUSINESS, WITH SKETCHES ON 
‘CHANGE, AND AT THE COFFEE HOUSES. 


12mo., 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL. 
BY BEVERLEY MORRIS, Esq. 
Illustrated, 4to., half morocco, gilt, £2 5s. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL LATIN GRAMMAR. 


AN EASY INTRODUCTION TO MEDICAL LATIN, THE LONDON 
PHARMACOPZIA, AND THE PERUSAL OF PHYSICIANS’ 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 

BY ARNOLD JAMES COOLEY. 

12mo., 5s. 


LESSONS ON THE PHENOMENA OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE. 
EDITED BY THE REY. R. DAWES, Dean of Hereford. 


12mo., cloth, 2s. 
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| Just Published, Price 2s., with Pictures, 


THE SEA-SIDE LESSON BOOK, 


3Y H. G. ADAMS, 
Author of “ The Young Naturalist’s yas “ peal Song Birds,” “ Story 
2 of the Seasons,’ &c. Designed to convey to the Youthful Mind a knowledge of 


the Nature and Uses of the 


COMMON THINGS OF THE SEA COAST. 


The matter of this little Manual of Instruction is arranged in sections, under 
such heads as— 


THE MIGHTY DEEP, 
Comprising Oceans, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, nature of Water, different forms it 
assumes, Theory of Tides, &c., &c. 


SHIPS AND BOATS, 
Origin and Progress of Naval Architecture, from the Raft, the Canoe, and the 
Coracle, up to the Man-of-War ; different parts of a Ship, Sea Terms, &c., & 


SAILORS AND FISHERMEN, 
Early Navigation; Progress of Maritime Discovery; Great Sea Captains and 
Voyagers of Britain; Present State of the British Navy; Fishermen of Scripture 
and of Modern Times, &c., &c., 


FISH AND FISHING, 
Description of the Finny Tribes, and their Modes of Capture, &c., &e. 


CRUSTACEOUS AND TESTACEOUS ANIMALS, &c., 


Crabs, Lobsters, Shrimps, &c. ; Corals, Sponges, and other Zoophites, &c. 


SEA WEEDS, SEA BIRDS, &c., 


Different Species of Alge familiarly described; the various Winged Creatures 
that haunt the Shores, &c., &c. 


One great design of this work is to cultivate, in the young, habits of observation 
and of reflection, to induce in them a desire for knowledge ; it is written, as the 
author believes, in a religious spirit, and calculated, as he hopes, to be of service 
to those for whom it is intended. In order that it may be used as a lesson book by 
teachers, numerous questions are appended to each section, and the meanings of 
the longer words, which it was found necessary to use, have been made plain by a 
reference to their derivatives. 


GROOMRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





Fifth Edition, with Portrait, Vignette, and other Illustrations, price 7s. 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE, 
A Sequel to “‘ Home Influence.” 
A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


BY GRACE AGUILAR, 
Author of “The Days of Bruce,” ‘“* Woman's Friendship,” &c , &c. 


Fifth Edition, post 0. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; 


oR, 
THE STORY OF MY EDUCATION. 
BY HUGH MILLER, 
Author of “ The Old Red Sandstone,” “ Footprints of the Creator, &c., &c, 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW 
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INTERESTING SOOKS. 





LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. 
BY EMILE SOUVESTRE. 
With Illustrations by Anelay, ap. 8vo., 5s. 


ETHEL; 


OR, 


THE DOUBLE ERROR. 
BY MARIAN JAMES. 
Crown 8yo., 6s. 6d. 
WHITTLINGS FROM THE WEST, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF BUTTERNUT CASTLE. 
BY ABEL LOG. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


NIGHT AND THE SOUL. 


A Dramatic Poem. 
BY STANYAN BEGG. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 


HOW TO EMIGRATE ; 


OR, 


THE BRITISH COLONISTS. 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
18mo., 2s. Gd. 


THE EMIGRANT’S HOME; 
HOW TO SETTLE. 
18mo., 2s. 6d. 
LYDIA, 


A Woman’s Book. 
BY MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


THE BROKEN SWORD; 


OR 


A SOLDIER'S HONOUR. 
BY ADELAIDE O’KEEFE, 
Fep. 8vo., illustrated, 6s. 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 
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ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION 


14, REGENT-STREET, WATERLOO-PLACE. 


MISS P. HORTON’S POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS, 
EVERY EVENING (SATURDAY TXCEPTED), 
MRS. T. GERMAN REED, 


(LATE MISS P. HORTON), AND 


MR.T. GERMAN REED, 


CONTINUE, FOR A LIMITED PERIOD, TO GIVE THEIR] 


NEW AND POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT 


Consisting of Musical and Characteristic Illustrations, introducing a variety of Amusing 
and Interesting Scenes from Real Life, with English, French, and Italian Songs. 


Commencing at Eight o'clock, and terminating at a Quarter past Ten. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION, 2s. and is.; STALLS, (which can be secured at the 
Gallery during the day), 3s. 


A MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY, at Three o’Clock. No 
Performance on Saturday Evenings. 





CANTERBURY HALL |} ®.,W.. 8. WOODIN, as 
RACHEL, in LES HORACES,— 

WESTMINSTER-ROAD. | Mr. W.8S. Woedin’s OLIO of ODDITIES. 

| —This new Entertainment, illustrated by 

HE MAGNIFICENT HALL, | ‘ifty instantaneous metamorphoses of voice, 
capable of accommodating 2,000 Per- | Character, and costume, and a beautiful 

sons, is now completed, and open every | Panorama of the Lakes of Cumberland and 
Evening. The most Talented Artistes are | Westmorland, will be given in the new 
engaged for the Performance of DUETTS, | 8nd elegantly fitted-up Polygraphic Hall, 
GLEES MADRIGALS, CHORUSES, | King William-street, Charing-cross, Every 
, FOREIGN Evening, at Eight. Private Boxes, One 
ENGLISH & Guinea ; Dress Stalls, 3s.; Area Seats, 2s. ; 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS, ec. Amphitheatre, ‘— ae open daily 

, : : | from Eleven till Five.— Mr. W. 8S. Woodin 
ot y Pirerreny Be ‘ton pdt fide ome | will have the honour of representing, every 
‘ : evening until further notice, the celebrated 

Mrs. J. Caulfield, Miss Brunel, tragedienne, Madille. Rachel, as Camille, in 
Miss Pearce, Les Horaces.— A Morning Performance 








Miss Perceval and Miss Summers, Every Saturday. 
Mr. F. Jonghmans, Mr. J. Caulfield, 
Mr. Barker, Mr. Melling, 


Mr. S. Jones, Mr. J. Matts, 


loan P. Soha: vere 2. 
Mr. T. Farrant, Mr. J. Sherwin, and Now Publishing, Monthly, Price 2d. 


Mr. Russell Grover. Masters Caulfield, JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY 

Austin, Fitz-Gibbon, and Bennett. ALL ROUND OUR HOUSE, giving 

Mr. Sam COWELL, and Mr. MACKNEY. | the history, natural and scientific, of every- 
thing a house —— . a ulead 

~er formers are :— It is a most instructive and pleasing 

Pe empete, ae r series of papers, published, with a variety of 

Mr. Harroway, R.A. - - - Pianoforte. | other useful matters, in THE INTER- 

Master J. Caulfield - - - Harmonium. | yj ~W, a monthly magazine, of which four 

DIREcTOR, Mr. J. CAULFIELD. numbers are now to be obtained. 
Commence at Seven o'clock precisely. London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, 
Suppers, &c., until Twelve o’clock. Paternoster - row, and Booksellers every- 


where. 
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PRICES OF 
ADMISSION. 


STALLS.- Numbered 
and Reserved, 
which can betaken 
in advance from 
the Pian at the 
Hall, every Day 
from Eleven to 
Four, without any 
extra charge, 3s. 


GF Itis respectfully 
intimated that no 
Bonnets can beal- 
lowed in the Stalls 
or in the Baleony 
at the Evening 
Representations. 


GALLERY STALLS, 
2s. Gd. 

AREA, 2s. 

GALLERY, ls. 

CHILDREN :— 

STALLS, 2s. 

AREA, ls. 


A PRIVATE Box, to 
hold Three Per- 
sons, lis. 6d. 

A PRIivaTE BAL- 
cony, for Nine 
Persons, £1 2s. 6d. 

SEPARATE SEATS 
in the BALCONY, 
2s. Gd. each. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
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MR. ALBERT SMITHS MONT BLANC. 


@r Every Even- 
ing (except Sa- 
turday)at Eight 
o’clock, 


és The Doors are 
opened at Half- 
past Seven and 
Half- past Two, 
and the Lecture 
commences 
punctually at 
Threeand Eight 


o'clock. 


é@ The Morning 
Representations 
will take, place 
every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and 

_ Saturday, 
Three o'clock. 
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WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


SWAIN, 
DRAUGHTSMAN AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 


58, FLEET -STREET. 
llustrations for Books, Prrindirals, Catalogues, xc. 


FOR SPECIMENS, SEE THE ENGRAVINGS IN “THE TRAIN.” 








KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. PAATHER'S POMADE for the 
THE VAST INCREASE in the | EAE, 


demand for these Cough Lozenges, a Amresenese wits 
and the numerous pear ea 5. = eaunatty FATHER’S SIEAVING CREAM, 2d. 
received, fully justify the proprietor in as- | ae 
serting they are the best and safest yet FATHER’S TOOTH-POWDER, 2d. 
a Ay the — for ee cure of the 
ollow: complaints: Asthma, Winter re r . 
Congh, Hissntebaae Shortness of Breath, | FATHER’S CEMENT for DECAYED 
and other Pulmonary Maladies. | TEETH, 2d, 





Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s., FATHER’S EMENT for BROKE 
6d.,and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, CHINA, 2d . mm = 
aa &ec., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. Sold retail by all Druggists and PATOPIR RATE AB Dre >a 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. I rien S RAT & MICE DESTROYER, 


CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ a bet tas 
STANDING, FATHER’S BEETLE DESTROYER, 2d, 


Caiuscross, near Stroud, Gl oucestershire FATHER’S BUG DE ESTR LOYER, 2d. 
March 20, 1850. PECs 


S1r,—Having been troubled with Asthma FAT BER DISINFECTANT and PURI- 
for several years, I could find no relief from | FIER, 


any medicine whatever, until I was induced ——— 
about two tyears ago to try a box of your | pPATHER'SCORN & BUNION SHIELDS 
valuable Lozenges, and found such relief | od. P 
from them yes Sy - determined for the 
future never to be without a box of them in iD abet ESEAL Pie pours 
the house, and will do allin my power to | FATHER’S CLOTH RENOVATOR, 2d. 
recommend them to my friends. 
If you consider the above testimonial of | FATHER’S STAIN REMOVER, 2d. Sold 
any advantage, you are quite at liberty to by agents in every town; and in London 
make what use of it you please. by stationers, chemists, hair dressers, and 
general shopkee pers. --- Father and Co,, 
I am, Sir, your most obliged servant, Toilette Chemists, 24, Great New-street, 
Thomas Keating, Esq. W. J. TRiaG. '  Gough-square, London. 
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MARSTON LYNCH, 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS; 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE, 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH, 


—>——. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHICH, CONSCIENTIOUSLY SPEAKING, OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN THE END OF 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


GREGORY LYNCH, 
having started up, as 
if he had been shot, 
as already stated, flew 
to the folding doorsand 
opened them. 

Poor little Lucy 
Wareing, his _ step- 
daughter, stood cower- 
ing before him, white 
with cold and appre- 
hension. 

“What the 
were you doing there ?” 
Gregory asked fiercely. 

“Don’t be angry, 
papa,” said the girl, 
shrinking as if from a 
blow (let us do Gre- 
gory the justice to 
state that he had never 
given her one in his 
life): “I’m very sorry ; 
but there was a fire 
in that room before 
you came home—I was 
very tired—I’ve been 
sitting up a great deal 
since Franky has been 
ill—and—I didn’t hear 
you come in—you only 
waked me with your 
talking — I am very 
sorry—I know I ought to have been up-stairs to give Frank his medi- 
cine—but—” 

“But you preferred to stop there eavesdropping ?” 

“No, papa!” the girl answered with a slight flush, her indignation 
10] 
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for a moment getting the better of her constitutional timidity. “I 
did not, indeed; but I did not like to disturb you till you were 
alone.” 

Was it possible that she had indeed slept over the critical moment 
and heard nothing of consequence? The idea of anybody being within 
hearing of a conversation to his disparagement, and not caring to listen 
to it from interested motives, never occurred to Mr. Lynch as a 
possibility. 

“But you must have heard something of what passed between me 
and——the person who has just left ?” 

“No, indeed, papa; I would not have dared.” 

“You are not telling mea lie? You'll rue it if you are. Come, 
speak out.” 

“Indeed, papa, I am not; pray do not hold me so.” Her step- 
father had clutched her roughly by the arm. “TI did not hear a word, 
indeed, indeed.” 

Gregory was fain to release her arm. But he was far from satisfied. 

“ Of course you saw who it was?” he inquired, watching her nar- 
rowly, after a pause. 

“ No, papa—how could I? the doors were shut.” 

The keyhole had suggested itself to Gregory Lynch as the obvious 
and natural means of observation under the circumstances; but he did 
not think proper to mention it. 

“ At least, you recognised the voice ?” 

“No, papa—that is, | thought—-though I must have been mistaken 
—I thought it was like—” 

* Whose ?” 

“The—the foreign gentleman we met at Mrs. Merripebbles’.” 

‘You were wrong; it was not he.” 

One of the few scriptural precepts, or examples, Mr. Lynch had ever 
cared to lay much to heart was one which he had adapted and ampli- 
fied after his own particular manner. He was aceustomed to say, not 
in his haste, but at his most deliberate leisure, that all men, including 
women and children, were liars. People of this way of thinking are 
usually baffled when you tell them, unexpectedly, what they know to 
be the truth. Gregory Lynch was baffled by the ingenuousness of his 
step-daughter; and felt highly incensed at her for taking so great a 
liberty with him. 

He continued his cross-examination :— 

“Do you mean to tell me you did not hear any single sentence or 
word of importance—the name, for instance, of any particular person ?” 

“Yes, papa, I thought I heard Marston’s name, and no doubt it was 
that made me think of the Mexican gentleman , 

“What about Marston ?” 





“Not a word, papa, that I could understand.” The girl’s face, 
though still pale and fearful, was perfectly open and candid. 

“Tf she is deceiving me,” thought Gregory, “she is more artful than 
I gave her credit for, and will require some management.” 

The appearance of innocence itself was always a very suspicious cir- 
cumstance to Mr. Gregory Lynch. He looked upon it as a sign of good 
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acting. However, he had no alternative for the present, but to assume 
and believe in the truth of the girl’s story—supposing only that she had 
been asleep. 

“I see you are mistaken altogether. This person is a man who has 
given me some annoyance lately, and I wished to know if you had ever 
seen him hanging about the place before. I should have been glad if 
you had listened—accidentally overheard, I mean, what passed 
between us.” 

“‘T am sorry I did not, papa. May I go now?” 

* Fes." 

“ Good night, papa.” 

The girl was tripping out of the room like a happy fawn, with a mar- 
vellously brightened countenance. The one great aim of this poor 
child’s life was, to avoid, or, once in it, to escape from, the presence of 
her step-father. And hers was one of those unfortunate faces that can 
dissemble no emotions. Finding herself free to go, after this terrible 
encounter, her delight was boundless. And she showed it. 

But Gregory could only read in her expression signs of exultation at 
having successfully duped him—an achievement, as he considered it, 
of such difficulty and magnitude that the feelings of anybody having 
accomplished it would be naturally uncontrollable. He started up from 
the chair into which he had fallen, and seized the girl by the arm more 
rucely than before. 

She uttered a suppressed scream, and turned deadly pale. ‘The 
very picture of detected guilt,” thought the virtuous Gregory. 

Much nonsense has been written about the boldness of innocence. 
Unless gifted with excellent nerves and muscles, favourable opportunity, 
and at all events an equal adversary, Innocence is possibly the greatest 
coward living. At any rate it is certain that Miss Wareing both 
looked and felt guilty. It is equally so that her confusion was height- 
ened by her utter ignorance of the crime which she supposed she 
must have committed. 

“You have been telling me lies, Miss,” said Gregory Lynch. 

‘Indeed, papa, I have not,” the child persisted, but almost inaudibly. 

Mr. Lynch was not free from a certain abstract respect for the liar 
who sticks to it, regarding that character as a worthy adversary to 
cope with. Still he was fond of rapid and decisive victories. A pro- 
longed siege exasperated him beyond all hope of mercy for the 
garrison. 

‘Come, come, young madam,” he said, his grasp tightening on the 
slight arm, till the frail figure of the girl shook to and fro like a leaf in 
the wind, with the quiverings of his uncontrollable excitement; “no tricks 
with me. We'll see which is the strongest: Out with the whole story. 
No getting hold of my secrets for other people’s ears. No fine stories 
against me, to back up lies about your ill-treatment here. Out with 
it all—every word; and if you conceal or prevaricate a syllable, you 
will wish you had been dead rather 4 ; 

He stopped suddenly; for the light weight had increased in his 
grasp. ‘The girl was fainting with terror. 

She was a very obstinate girl, certainly. 
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He threw rather than placed her on a convenient sofa. He was 
rather glad she had stopped him. He had been on the eve of com- 
mitting himself. 

He attempted some not very gentle means of restoration. The girl 
rallied a little. He must alter his tactics. 

“There, Lucy, I didn’t mean to frighten you; but I have had my 
temper tried to-night. You know I detest falsehood. I wished par- 
ticularly, as I have told you that you should have overheard what 
occurred between me and , the man who has just left. I thought 
you had done so and was annoyed at what seemed a sort of—in 
short, want of candour—and so forth. But youheard nothing ?” 

“ Nothing,” the girl protested; but in the clumsiest and most falter- 
ing manner. 

“T am sorry for it. Go up-stairs.” 

The little nervous face was bright again, and the little feet tripped 
briskly, a second time, to the door. 

“ Stay !” 

She stopped on the threshold, pale and more guilty-looking than 
ever. 

“While Frank is ill,” said Gregory, with a sorry simulation of pa- 
ternal tenderness for his measle-struck offspring, “I don’t wish you to 
leave the house, nor yet to receive any visitors,—the people at Ash- 
grove especially.” 

“‘ Very well, papa.” 

Lucy’s countenance fell visibly. 

“She is disappointed,” said Gregory to himself. ‘The minx has 
heard everything, and counted on that quarter for making it useful. 
Lock and key must be put in force. And hark ye,” he added aloud, 
with a cowering look; ‘‘ not a word of what you have heard to-night, or 
what you have not heard to a living soul.” 

“Good night, papa.” 

Lucy’s feet were heard pattering up-stairs in the distance. She had 
escaped the dreaded Presence alive, which was all she cared about. 
At the second story, she was heard singing like an uncaged bird. 

Gregory Lynch holding the handle of the parlour-door in his hand, 
followed her with eyes and ears into the upper darkness. He was 
probably ignorant of the dramatic story of Cromwell and the page, 
and a regret that he had omitted to poniard Lucy in her sleep may 
never have occurred to him. But, if he had possessed a little more 
imagination than he did, his feelings at the moment might have shaped 
themselves into a wish that the bannisters would give way at the 
fourth landing, and the eldest born of his late wife be dashed to atoms 
on the marble pavement of the entrance hall to Huskisson Lodge. 

You see what sins the dangerous faculty of imagination will lead us 
to! Gregory Lynch was spared so unholy a wish ; still he felt some- 
what annoyed at the idea of his step-daughter going to sleep comfort- 
ably in a small room at the top of his own house, and waking in the 
morning alive, and in the fullest possession of her faculties. 

Unless we act upon the cruel belief that people deserve to be 
punished for their misdeeds, Gregory Lynch was an object of pity. As 
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I wish the interest of this story rather to depend on the development 
of character than on dramatic surprises (I may be allowed to speak of 
the attempt, ere the failure of the deed shall have utterly confounded 
me), I may as well state in the coldest matter-of-fact manner, that 
Gregory had committed the offence, the mere accusation of which we 
have already seen cost him two hundred and fifty pounds. Quarrelling 











with a vicious old father, who had threatened to deprive him of what 
he had been taught to believe his just inheritance—as much as though 
slave-ships had been feudal castles, and hosiery contracts, lands allotted 
by William the Conqueror—he had taken precautions to secure his 
birthright—that was all. True, those precautions had been exceptional, 
and even illegal. But he had taken them as a stern duty, much as he 
would have provided a feather-bed with which to smother his lamented 
parent, had that patriarch been attacked with hydrophobia. 

He had succeeded, and, as it were, earned his victory solely by the 
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exercise of his own courage and ingenuity. He had prevented a 
despised and outcast branch of his family from usurping his own 
possessions. ‘These possessions had consequently seemed more than 
ever his, as by right of conquest. 

And now, after years of impunity, as he was just reaching the height 
of his ambition (such ambition as he was capable of entertaining) he 
was on the eve of being upset and degraded by a concatenation of acci- 
dents. A man who might be an Irish rope-dancer for anything he 
knew had been to Mexico, and met with another man who had 
physically promised to die of consumption a dozen years ago. A boy, 
who also had no right to be alive, had suddenly appeared as a resident 
in the same town, burning with vicious animosity towards him. A 
prying eavesdropping child had most probably overheard a conversa- 
tion that might damn him. 

It is no proof of any monstrosity of character in Gregory Lynch 
that remorse had little to do with the agony by which he was rent, as 
he sat alone in his wretched splendid apartment biting his nails and 
groaning. He had committed, it is true, a legal felony ; but the moral 
enormity of the act, according to the code of his education, was, as 
we have seen, trivial. Moreover it was long ago; and I think we may 
come to the conclusion, reader, that of all earthly creditors, Conscience 
is the one whose little account it is the easiest to‘ square,” with a little 
time to do it in. In the fortunately improbable event of either of us 
murdering our mutual friend Jones from motives of personal antipathy 
or an eye to the reversion of his little property, there is no doubt’ 
that the remainder of our respective lives would be particularly un- 
comfortable. But the name of the spectre haunting us would not be 
Jones—it would go by the appellation of Caleraft. 

Fear of indefinable consequences, then, was the paramount feeling 
that agitated Mr. Gregory Lynch. Next to that, resentment at the 
idea of his having been possibly duped, with the certainty that he had 
been insulted and humiliated. This Irish-Mexican adventurer, as he 
loved to consider his late tormentor, had taken him by storm—had 
made him commit himself—worse than all, had got money out of him, 
a calamity which, had he been more his own master at the moment, 
might have been prévented. 

But, bitter as was the present, there was the vague future. These 
oo boy, and gitl—what was the extent of their power over 

im ? 

Hating them all three most cordially, Mr. Gregory Lynch, in his 
perplexity, drank another bottle of old port, and went to bed. 





CHAPTER IX. 


PROGRESS. 


Mrs. Murke’s portrait was a triumphant success. Not only was 
the likeness pronounced striking by the entire Row; but, further, the 
picture found favour in the eyes of the fair original, on two distinct 
grounds. First, the hue and texture of the red velvet she loved had 
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been depicted with rare fidelity. Secondly, a tinge of gentle melancholy 
the artist had thrown into the expression, reminded her forcibly of howshe 
had looked after her last memorable attack of neuralgia. Mrs. Murke 
regarded her illnesses as great events to be recorded in history, 
like battles; and was fond of possessing tangible trophies or memo- 
rials of their occurrence. Looking on the famous attack of neuralgia 
as the Great Fire of London of her existence (she was wont to 
say there was very little left of her after it)—Marston Lynch’s portrait 
may be considered as its appropriate Monument. 

A portrait mania immediately set in in Ash-grove, the inhabitants 
of which were organised much on the principle of Panurge’s sheep. 
Where any one led, the rest followed. A novelty of any kind generally 
went through the Row, like measles or influenza. The fortunate 
Marston found himself inundated with commissions, and prospects of 
what to him seemed boundless wealth were opened to him. First, the 
grateful Rufflestones, anxious to make some return for the priceless 
little treasure with which our hero had solaced them in their troubles, 
set him to work on a family group of great magnitude (the turban of 
Mrs. Rufilestone’s mamma towering over all in the middle distance), at 
a good remunerative price. The progress of this was so satisfactory 
as to induce young Mr. Tofts, whe was a keen man of business, and 
knew all about the fluctuations of markets, to command a life-size 
portrait of his sister, ere the rising artist’s price should be augmented. 
The young lady having cost her brother a good deal lately in satins and 
jewellery, for the proper maintenance of his state, that gentleman thought 
it no bad economy to make use of those splendours for the embellishment, 
by their pictorial representation, of his newly-furnished dining-room. 
During the sittings for the last named subject, Miss Tofts made hot 
love to our hero, and talked to him about Tennyson. But not only 
was the painter’s heart elsewhere—the young lady’s H’s were defective. 
So Marston passed safely through the perilous ordeal. 

Mrs. Merripebbles herself—honestly proud of the success of her 
protegé—repeatedly commissioned him to make stupendous groups, 
at exorbitant prices, of herself and family; but, usually, on a 
rise in the price of potatoes, or the advent of a school-bill, counter- 
manded them on the following day, with much groaning on the subject 
of earthly vanities, and the duty of retrenchment generally. 

Rumours of our hero’s attachment to Miss Crooze, the handsome, 
though no longer girlish, schoolmistress of Number One, have e already 
reached the reader. A brief scene will give an insight into that 
matter. 

Marston was at work on a picture in the Merripebbles’ breakfast 
parlour. (He had coolly appropriated that apartment as his atelier, 
and was impervious to hints as to the smell of oils and the injurious 
effects of trampled pigments on carpets of Brussels manufacture.) Miss 
Crooze looked in, just to see how he was getting on. Somehow, Miss 
Crooze had been very fond of looking in—to see how he was getting 
on—of late, between school hours. 

Having criticised the workin hand rather severely—(it must beremem- 
bered that Miss Crooze was a “fine woman,” and bound to be severe 
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in virtue thereof)—she inquired casually of our hero, what he would 
charge for painting a portrait of herself. 

“Of you!” cried Marston rapturously, starting from his seat and 
throwing his palette with the paint downwards on a damask covered 
chair. “Of you! Oh! if I could have dared to ask—” 

“Dared! what nonsense!” said Miss Crooze, reddening visibly, but 
trying to be cool and “superior.” “‘ Ask what you like—I only want to 
see if I can afford it.” 

“You misunderstand me,” said Marston, “ wilfully (which was the 
case). If you would let me attempt those features—do you suppose 
I would accept payment ?” 

Miss Crooze thought he would be very foolish indeed if he did not. 
And, endeavouring to restore the conversation to its original busi- 
ness footing, resumed— 

“Come, tell me your lowest price ; I can’t afford much, you know; 
but I should like to send a copy of my face, before it gets quite unlike 
what it used to be, to—” 

“To whom ?” Marston asked fiercely, grasping his maulstick. 

“To one who loves me very much,” answered Marian, coquettishly. 
She couldn’t resist it, though she felt she was doing wrong. 

Marston Lynch threw away his maulstick, and sank heavily in his 
chair. 

“Never!” he cried, theatrically: “I would rather cut my right 
hand off.” 

He clutched his palette and brushes again, and proceeded to 
make such a mess of Miss Tofis’ countenance as cost him days to 
rectify. 

Marian approached him gently and laid her beautiful white, but 
alas! perceptibly wrinkled hand on his shoulder. Marston quivered 
beneath the touch, and, unable to control himself, seized the hand in 
his own and covered it with kisses—sobbing convulsively. 

“You foolish boy,” said Marian, looking at him sadly, but compas- 
sionately—(was the compassion all for him ?)—“ Do you know how old 
I am?” 

“No!” exclaimed Marston with energy; “and I don’t want to. 
Love is of no age ; and I love you. You know it, and have known it 
for weeks and weeks.” 

“ For weeks and weeks,” said the sad sweet voice. ‘ And do you 
not know that in weeks and weeks, very few of them too, I shall be—” 

She bit her lip savagely to arrest the self-condemning word. Why, 
after all, should it be uttered? and yet she felt ashamed of the 
reticence. 

But what did Marston care for the flight of time? Remember he 
was barely eighteen! His thoughts were far otherwise engaged. 

“Let me know the worst,” he implored with tears in his eyes. “If 
there is no hope, tell me. For whom did you want the portrait ?” 

What woman, with an honest love offered to her—however impos- 
sible its acceptance—can reject the flower without indulging in a whiff 
of its perfume? What woman, though she might not afford to buy 
diamonds, can pass a jeweller’s shop window ? 
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“ Not for a lover,” she answered, with a re-assuring smile ; “ do not 
be afraid of that. Only for my poor old father.” 

And in truth it was the thought of the honest old tailor in Mon- 
mouthshire had suggested the proposition, coupled perhaps with an 
unconfessed inclination for sitting occasionally alone in the society ot 
that ridiculous, romantic, amusing, warm-hearted boy-painter. 

“Your father,” cried our hero, brightening up, and seizing the 
lady’s hand once more. “Oh, let me do it! Let me, as a gift not to 
you, but to him; let me, by sending him a poor reminder of that face 
that he must love so, earn some claim to his regard, that I may at least 
have an advocate in him who 6 

“Tut! let go my hand. Here’s Mrs. Merripebbles.” 

Marston attacked the portrait again with ruinous effect as that lady 
entered the room. 

“T’ve been asking Mr. Marston what he will paint my portrait for,” 
said Marian, perfectly self-possessed, and in her coldest manner, “ to 
send to my father; but I cannot get him to name the price.” 

“Price!” cried Mrs. Merripebbles, who was generous by fits and 
starts with the services of other people as with her own. “ Why nothing 
to be sure. Eh, dear! Painting such a handsome face as yours will 
bring him troops of customers ; and who knows but a handsome por- 
trait, painted in his best manner, will bring you a husband ?” 

Mrs. Merripebbles laughed heartily for several minutes. She was 
in excellent spirits that day, having just received her dividends. 

Finally, it was agreed that Marston should paint Miss Crooze’s por- 
trait for a nominal price, the lady steadily refusing his gratuitous 
services. 

Marian withdrew ; the coolness of the “ fine woman” being sorely 
tried by the burning glances of her boy-lover. 

Who shall say but that poor schoolmistress, with her thirty years 
just knelling, with her splendid form withering, and her warm heart 
wasting, as she stood in her lonely room, counting the silver streaks in 
her raven hair, dwelling with exaggeration upon each poor charm that 
remained to her, striving against hope to strike a balance in favour of 
love against time; recalling all the old tales she had read of perennial 
beauties preserving their loveliness through generations of suitors, and 
reconciling these to other tales of poets and men of genius becoming pre- 
maturely old, and clinging for support but to tenderness and devotion; 
bitterly wondering that half a dozen paltry years either way should be 
a barrier between her and a happiness she would have deserved; but 
feeling in her sad, worldly, thirty years’ knowledge, that the barrier was 
there—impassable as Charon’s ferry—who shall say but that she was as 
legitimate an object of the holiest compassion as the heroine of any 
soul's tragedy that ever was written? Who shall say that her petulant 
snappings and bickerings when she returned to her dreary day work, 
after that one brief glimpse of a Paradise unattainable, were more con- 
temptible than the ravings of the tragedy queen in her dungeon? 

Marston Lynch’s connexion increased rapidly—and the breakfast- 
parlour was getting into such a mess that it became absolutely neces- 
sary to give him notice to quit. 
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And here a little digressive explanation of our hero’s character and 
antecedents becomes necessary. He was a plant of the tendril species, 
Though he had not known a settled home since his infancy, the 
most precious elements of domesticity had been furnished him in the 
care and friendship of his father from whom he had never been 
separated except by death. He was not at all self-reliant. The 
very talents his parent had so sedulously cultivated in him he had 
never known the value of. At the time we are treating of, he had 
not yet got over his astonishment at finding he could turn one of his 
accomplishments to profitable account. Everything he had previously 
attempted had been under the guidance and correction of his 
father, and had appeared to him more that father’s work than his own. 
This was the astonishment of the child first walking alone. . 

After the sad blow that had deprived him of his dearly-loved 
guide and companion, he had gratefully accepted the friends into 
whose hands fate had thrown him, as the legitimate successors to his 
father’s care of him. 

He had become deeply attached to them, and with good reason. 
The new home, with its unforeseen affections and pleasant associations, 
had done much to throw his great sorrow into the background. He 
could no more bear to contemplate the leaving that home than he 
could have borne, three months ago, to look forward to the death of 
his father. 

Though careless and inexperienced in the minor matters that make 
up life, it must not be supposed that Marston Lynch underrated the 
real substantial kindness of his hosts towards him. On the contrary, 
he exaggerated it immensely; and, in the riches of his imagination, 
planned tremendous schemes for their fortune and happiness. Norwashe 
behind-hand in the practical gratitude of the present. Every farthing 
he had received, from any source, he would have poured into the 
lap of his benefactress, whose persistent refusal of any recompense 
whatever only served to heap up a compound interest of affectionate 
reverence on the original debt of obligation. 

Accordingly, it will be understood, that when Mrs. Merripebbles, 
one morning, in her kindest manner, suggested to Marston that now 
he was making such progress in his profession, it would be advisable 
for him to remove to more commodious quarters, where he might 
pursue his studies with less restraint, his countenance fell visibly, and 
tears stood in his eyes (tears, by the way, on the shortest provocation 
formed one of Marston’s besetting failings through life). 

His hostess saw his distress, and understood it. She took him kindly 
by the hand and did what she had never done before—kissed him. 

“My poor boy,” she said, smoothing his hair like a child’s, “don’t 
think we wish to get rid of you. God help me! it would be like 
losing one of my own. But, you must remember, you are quite a 
man now, and will soon be a famous one, I hope. You will be better 
thrown a little on your own resources, than getting stupid among a 
lot of girls and old women. You needn’t leave the neighbourhood! 
The Miss Crayners have two beautiful rooms to let, that will just suit 
you, for avery small rent. You will be with your friend, Mr. Howker, 
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and can see us whenever you please, with the knowledge that you are 
your own master.” 

Marston brightened up immediately. This compromise gave things 
an unexpected turn. There was something glorious in the prospect of 
living in his own establishment—being free to come and go whenever 
he pleased—and yet not absolutely driven to rely upon those habits 
of self-dependence which well, which he never managed to acquire 
in the whole course of his life! 

That evening Marston Lynch was Howker’s fellow-lodger, on whith 
occasion, as in assertion of his newly-attained independence, he ignited 
his first pipe, under the tuition and guidance of his more experienced 
friend. He has never been wholly free from the smell of tobacco since. 

Miss Crooze’s portrait, viewed as a likeness, was a failure; but as a 
dazzling representation of the most angelic beauty in the first flush of 
youth, a marvellous triumph. It must be recorded here that Marston 


Lynch remained madly in love with the mature original for the space 
of nearly five calendar months. 





CHAPTER X. 
A WATER PARTY ON THE WYNDE. 


Summer came. And though Longport is the second, or third, or fourth, 
or fifth, I don’t know which, town in the kingdom, containing the census 
knows how many thousand inhabitants, and with a yearly tonnage 
of shipping that the Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh only can calcu- 
late, nevertheless, summer in Longport is a very different sort of 
thing to what Londoners may imagine it. True, there are reeking 
courts and foul alleys in Longport, where the sun never penetrates, on 
an almost metropolitan scale—a fact that would seem to entitle the town 
to the high rank of civilisation it claims for itself. But the sunshine 
and the meadows are not so many dreary miles away: and there is 
the glorious river Wynde washing the quays of the town, not with the 
refuse of some dozen miles of sewerage, but bringing bright green salt 
water from the neighbouring ocean and fresh invigorating sea breezes, 

It is a fine thing for Longport, that proximity to the ocean. I don’t 
mean from the Chamber's point of view as a mere convenience 
for commerce—whose steamer funnels somewhat interfere with my 
view of the case. (I am not of that school of philosophy that believes 
rivers to have been created for the purpose of feeding navigable canals.) 
I mean it is a fine thing in the opportunities it affords the pent-up 
townsman for an occasional, even if unconscious, communion with nature. 
Howker could sniff the sea breeze through the counting house window 
behind which he was imprisoned daily from nine to six. I have seen a 
sea-gull fly right over the top of High-street and all but perch on the 
roof of what had been Mr. Lynch’s outfitting establishment. 
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There is no such stream for water parties as the Wynde. The 
bounteous river accommodates all tastes. If you are a yachting man 
and feel inclined to rough it a little, half an hour’s sail with a light 
breeze down the river brings you fairly into the ocean. If you wish 
for a romantic dreamy excursion in still water between wooded shores 
that cast deep reflections, you have scarcely passed the immense line 
of docks and warehouses, up the river, when a bend in the stream brings 
you among snug country seats, rich farm lands, and white cottages, 
with undulating backgrounds and more than one ivied church and 
ruined abbey peeping from among the foliage. 

Then, down the river, on either side towards the sea are scattered 
miniature Margates and Ramsgates, with their bright spruce hotels, 
neat rows of houses, and trim bathing-machines. And up the river, 
towards the country, you find old village inns in shady nooks, with 
their marvellous larders and their wainscotted dining rooms overlook- 
ing the quiet river, and their thickly wooded shrubberies and pleasure 
gardens. It was no bad idea, that of building a town on the Wynde. 

One dazzling morning in June, the Wynde looked at its very best. 
A thousand noble ships leaving the port with a favourable breeze 
almost brought you round to the Chamber's way of thinking, and made 
you believe that commerce was something more than a necessary evil, 
a means for administering to our wants; and was really and truly a 
positive good in itself. The little fierce busy steamers were darting to 
and from the various river suburbs like water-insects. Parties of plea- 
sure were getting under weigh in crafts of every build, mocking the 
toilers on the quays with merry notes of music. A light river mist 
silvered over, without concealing, the distant landscape, while it softened 
down the more ignoble details of the town. The gulls appeared to 
think the entire scene got up expressly for their amusement—and were 
in a frantic state of exuberance. 

A merry party of holiday makers were just embarking in a kind of 
sailing boat, laden with mighty preparations for a picnic. They 
were all, the master of the boat excepted, old friends, First, Mr. and 
Mrs. Merripebbles, the latter radiant and boisterous, the former smiling 
but apprehensive, and with a general tendency to get in the way. 
Secondly, Miss Crooze, with her pet spaniel, Charley, object of undying 
hatred and jealousy to Marston Lynch. Thirdly, Marston himself 
having doffed his mourning for the nonce, and attired in a nautical 
suit of ineffable coxcombry. Fourthly, Howker (favoured with a holi- 
day) in a hideous parody of the same. Fifthly, Miss Tofts. Sixthly, 
Miss Maud Carlton and ——- 

Lucy Wareing. 

Had Gregory Lynch, then, relaxed in his suspicious severity? He 
had been compelled to. Mrs. Merripebbles, detecting a tendency on 
his part to coerce and confine the girl, had besieged him hotly—charg- 
ing him with divers impossible enormities—and representing his 
character generally in the most monstrous lights. Gregory, feeling his 
position rather weak at present, was not inclined to challenge battle 
on any score with so redoubtable an adversary. And as he had no 
absolute proof that the girl was dangerous to him—and even if he had, 
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was without means of preventing her from some day divulging all she 
knew, dungeons and fetters not forming part of the economy of 
Huskisson Lodge, he was fain to resign her to her old associates, 
trusting to her general dread of his anger to keep silence, supposing she 
had anything to conceal. He meditated getting rid of her to a distance 
at an early period, as soon as he could fix on an appropriate destination. 
In the meantime, she led much her old life—coldness and drudgery at 
home, unmingled happiness when her only friends fetched her out into 
the world’s sunshine. It is needless to say that, being the unwitting 
means of adding to her step-father’s perplexities, she was hated by that 
gentleman more than ever. 

As the two young ladies we have just mentioned together will each 
exercise a material influence over the future life of Marston Lynch, let 
us give a glance at their relations towards him at the present juncture. 

He liked them both very well—as he liked most people when he 
knew them. He hated Gregory Lynch only in the abstract—much as 
he hated the villains in romances. And let us remark, by the way, 
that for all he knew of his relation’s conduct, his hatred would have been 
most unjust if it had been altogether real; but there was a good deal 
of youthful affectation in it—a good deal of the desire to oppose a “ big 
wig.” Had Gregory had time to prepare his plans ; had he chosen the 
proper moment to conciliate his nephew he might easily have converted 
him into a partisan, whose faith not all the schemes, assertions, or 
proofs of Don Sancho de Saumarez could have shaken. 

To return to the two girls—Marston himself always spoke of them as 
the “ two girls.” He considered them mere children, as indeed so they 
were, but he forgot that he was a child also. He patronised them 
immensely, as was becoming in the desponding lover of Marian Crooze. 
In Lucy he took an especial interest, instituting himself, as it were, her 
champion by verbal protest against the oppression, real and imagined, 
of her detested step-father. And as Lucy was timid and loving and 
clinging by nature, she felt grateful for this doughty. championship of 
rights she was at a loss to comprehend, and only wished he would not 
threaten such terrible visitations on the head of the individual whom 
she never remembered having done her any particular harm, And 
Marston Lynch thought her a very nice little girl indeed for liking him. 

Miss Carlton’s nature was not at all timid or clinging. With regard 
to the loving—we will see about that by-and-by. She was a very cool 
young lady, accustomed to do exactly as she pleased. It pleased her 
to like Marston Lynch very well indeed. It was not of the least 
consequence to her that he treated her as a child, patronised her in- 
sultingly, ordered her out of the room when he wished to be alone, and 
fell in love with grown-up women before her eyes. She allowed him 
to take all those liberties, as she would have allowed a pet lap-dog to 
tear her best dress in pieces. She thought him very good, very clever, 
and very handsome. And she had been early taught that whatever 
she saw that was rare and precious might be hers for the asking. 

Those who remember what they were at eighteen, need scarcely be 
told that Marston Lynch never connected a thought of love with 
either of these girls. Once when that worldly scoundrel Howker had 
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hinted that it would be no bad plan for his friend to secure the affec- 
tions (‘stick up to” was his phrase) of so wealthy a heiress as Miss 
Carlton, Marston threatened to quarrel with him outright and for 
ever, charging him with a base design of weaning his, Marston’s, affec- 
tions from Miss Crooze, from interested motives. 

(It was perfectly true that Howker was in love with Miss Crooze. 
But he had no need of such scheming. He was verging on thirty 
himself, and knew that the passion of his young friend would not last 
long. So he waited, like a coffee-room philosopher who knows that the 
evening paper must be disengaged in ten minutes.) 

Both the girls were in their sixteenth year. Lucy, frailand delicate, 
had already ‘formed into something like a little fairy woman. Maud, 
on the contrary, was long, strong, and bony—with nothing attractive 
about her but a splendid head of dark hair and eyes tomatch. They 
were certainly beautiful. But for the rest she was a problem. 

And now the pleasure boat has tacked twice across the river and is 
making, with a side wind, for Milwood Abbey where the picnic is to 
be held. 

The festivities, it should be stated, are at the expense of Marston 
Lynch, who has just received the money for his first original picture— 
sold from the Longport Exhibition. 

Now, why has Marian Crooze decked herself out in this manner? 
Why is her appearance so youthful, and her dress so becoming? Why 
is it that the silver streaks in her black hair have disappeared and in 
their place the sunlight, as it plays on the glossy bands, is obstructed by 
coarse blotches of some rough greasy material? She knows it is of no 
use. She knows that if her boy-lover were to make that proposal she 
has had so much trouble in staving off for weeks, she would not accept 
him. She would die rather than bring misery on his head, to purchase 
a few brief months of delusive happiness that she herself would 
give up all for—let the waking from the dream be what it might. 
And yet there she is, dressed like a girl—much more attractive than 
any girl present—and driving Marston Lynch to despair by her dis- 
dainful coquetry. 

All I can say is, if any one of my readers grudges her so trifling 
a consolation I have no wish to cultivate that reader’s acquaintance. 

They have reached Milwood Abbey. The boat is moored to a tree, 
and they disembark there. Friends are there to meet them: Mr. 
Tofts, prominent among the number, with a surprise prepared, in the 
shape of cases of champagne and a band of music. (Tofts has an eye 
upon Miss Carlton, who sees through him with the keenness of five- 
and-forty, and despises him accordingly.) 

Dinner is served in the ruins. ‘Tofts has brought some friends of his 
—landed proprietors—with whom to overawe the assembly.\ The landed 
proprietor’s family have brought a friend with them—a captain of 
cavalry—with whom to overawe Tofts. The cavalry captain, in order 
to show the extreme goodness of his breeding, cuts his friends, the 
landed proprietors (whose proprietorship is on a very limited scale, or 
it would, doubtless, have been otherwise); and attaches himself for the 
rest of the day to Miss Crooze, whom he considers the only handsome 
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woman present, albeit somewhat passée, and whose acquirements 
enable him to display his knowledge of the French language, which it 
may be parenthetically added, is limited. Marian flirts designedly 
with the cavalry captain, with whom she is secretly disgusted. She is 
also secretly disgusted with herself, but she can’t help it. It is so much 
pleasanter to see Marston pacing up and down the thicket—glaring 
like a tiger, ready to spring out on the cavalry officer—than to point 
him to her grey hairs, show him her wrinkles, awaken him from his 
dream, and never know what it is to be loved again! 

The day passed as all days will do. ‘There had been much mirth, 
but Marston had not tasted it. He had deeply meditated on the ques- 
tion of duelling, and came to the conclusion that under some circum- 
stances it was justifiable. 

They were to return as they came, in the boat. Tofts remained 
where he was, being on a visit to his friends, the landed proprietors. 
The cavalry officer had particular business in Longport, and would 
feel grateful for a lift in the boat. Miss Crooze made room for him at 
her side. 

Oh, how Marston longed for a storm and shipwreck, in which all 
the rest of the company might be providentially saved, with the 
exception of his heart’s idol, whose salvation was to rest between him 
and the cavalry officer! Which would come off best ? 

No such calamity occurred, however, though our hero’s desperation 
managed to bring about something nearly as disastrous. 

The evening was beautiful, and there were yet two clear hours of 
daylight. It was agreed that they should drift down past the city, with 
the ebbing tide, and leave the boat at one of the suburban watering- 
places alluded to (where the cavalry officer had proposed supper), re- 
turning home by one of the steamers, 

They had already passed the city, and were in the broad mouth of 
the river. The tide was ebbing rapidly, and Marian was flirting with 
the cavalry officer horribly. 

A fresh breeze sprang up, necessitating some adjustment of the 
sail, when the agreeable discovery was made that the boatman was 
drunk. The cavalry officer looked alarmed. He was no coward ; but 
neither was he a sailor, and he doubted whether he was in the hands 
of any one who might be worthy of the name. 

“T say, by Jove,” he said, “‘do you think we’re all right here? 
Hadn’t we better go back ?” 

Marston laughed sardonically. 

“Don’t be afraid, sir,” he said. ‘There are people here who can 
take care of you.” 

I am obliged to you for the assurance, young gentleman,” said the 
officer, with more dignity and propriety of expression than he had yet 
shown ; “ but I was thinking of lives more precious than my Own, that 
have no right to be trusted to inexperienced hands.” 

*“‘ All lives here, sir, are precious,” said Marston bombastically ; 
“but the most precious is fortunately in safer hands than yours. Fear 
nothing, madam,” he added grandly to Miss Crooze, who immediately 
burst out laughing, as did also the cavalry officer. 
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“ Upon my soul,” said the latter, “ you are a most amusing young 
fellow. Only don’t put our respective courage to the test by upsetting 
the boat with your movements.” 

Marston was in an agony of jealousy and—fear, that he was going 
to cry! 

“Sit down, Marston; there’s a good boy,” said Marian maliciously ; 
‘and if you want to sit by me, here nurse Charley.” 

And she flopped her spaniel down in Marston’s lap. 

“Yes, nurse Charley,” said the cavalry officer, laughing immensely. 
“ You'll find it capital amusement, by Jove !—soothing to the feelings. 
Eh, halloa!” 

Marston Lynch, purple with rage, had started up and hurled the 
spaniel overboard. 

“ Prove your courage, 
the other pet puppy.” 

The dog was endeavouring to paddle against the tide, which was 
too strong for him. Marian screamed and wrung her hands; she had 
lost one whose love, at all events, would have lasted with his life. The 
captain looked exceedingly blank. 

Marston’s heart smote him. He had sacrificed a poor, affectionate 
dog, for a paltry point—for an epigram in a passion. He was an ex- 
cellent swimmer. He threw off his jacket and hat, and leapt into the 
water. 

I will do Marston Lynch the justice to say that he did this, not with 
any view to effect or after credit, but solely from a remorseful sense of 
justice to the dog. 

The spaniel, after having been whirled round and round in several in- 
effectual attempts to battle with the tide, had given himself up to 
the stream, to which his light, buoyant form scarcely offered the 
slightest resistance, and was already far in the distance. Marston 
Lynch, though, as I have said, a good swimmer, and with the tide 
in his favour, was of a bony frame and moreover encumbered by 
his clothes. It was an exertion to him to keep afloat, as he was not 
physically strong. The dog receded from him rapidly; but he 
swam on unconscious of the swiftness with which he was being borne 
from the boat, and not noticing that the shores were widening on each 
side of him. 

The excitement in the boat was intense. Ifever the whole embark- 
ation had been in danger, it was now. In vain Howker and the soldier 
implored them not to lean so much on one side. They could think of 
nothing but Marston and his safety. Poor Marian Crooze, with her 

elbows resting on the gunwale, and clutching her white cheeks with 
her finger-nails till the blood came, looked fifty years old, as she 
glared despairingly at the receding speck which just indicated that the 
head of Marston Lynch was above water. Such wind as there 
was, was against them, and the boat by no means kept pace with the 
current. The cavalry officer, prompt, like all his class, in real danger, 
seized a long disused oar, and applied himself to rowing with all his 
might. Howker, with a blank face, promptly imitated his example. 
They worked stoutly, but they were clumsy oarsmen. They could 
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not gain on the swimmer, who, however, in his turn had gained on the 
dog. Finding himself in a side current, where the waters ran less 
violently, the latter had instinctively turned again, struggling once more 
with the tide. Marston Lynch swam rapidly towards him, and, to 
the delight of the passengers in the boat, was seen to clutch the animal, 
and turn to swim back. 

The fact is, a swimmer with the tide is like a man in a balloon, 
whose ignorance of the space he traverses, or the rate he flies at, is so 
strikingly described by my friend, Henry Mayhew, in the second 
chapter of the “Great World of London.” Marston, who scarcely 
thought he had swam more than a score yards or so from his 
friends, was scarcely perceptible to them. The fact of his having 
recovered the dog they ascertained more from his action than by any- 
thing that was visible of the latter. 

To return was no such easy task. The wind had freshened dead 
against the tide, and the hull of the sailing boat, being of ancient build, 
offered a great body of resistance. The swimmer, evidently attempting 
to gain the boat, was as obviously receding from it. The suspense was 
agonising. The women crowded over the larboard side nearly up- 
setting the boat. Lucy Wareing, her sensitive nerves strung to their 
utmost pitch of intensity, had leapt with one foot on to the gunwale, 
supporting herself with one hand by a stay, where the wind swayed 
her light form to and fro like a pennon. 

Suddenly they were startled even from their absorbing contempla- 
tions by a voice that none recognised, proceeding from the centre of 
the boat above all their heads, exclaiming with intense distinctness— 

“T will make the fortune of any one who will save him. I will give 
any of you hundreds—thousands—if you willsave him. Save him, you 
cowards !” 

The last sentence was uttered in a perfect shriek. All looked up. 
Maud Carlton had “mounted on a bulkhead leading to the closet that 
served as a cabin, and was standing upright clutching the mast 
feverishly, her bonnet blown back, her long black hair streaming 
behind her, and her splendid black eyes looking twice their size. She 
had grown suddenly noble and beautiful, and stood there facing the 
wind like a young Pythoness. 

“Save him,” she screamed, “ there’s not a hair on his head that 
isn’t worth all your lives, and twenty thousand of mine. Pull your 
oars—row away—row away, men, like devils! Ho! Marston, keep up, 
boy; swim quietly—quietly—not too fast; keep up, and we'll catch you.” 

She roared the latter words through her hands with the lungs of a 
stentor, and catching the wind with the judgment of an old sailor. 
She then leapt down, and in less time than a sentence can be written 
had seized every available floating thing on deck—kegs, planks, and 
what not, and thrown them overboard with what seemed supernatural 
strength—always throwing them to the spot whence it seemed most 
likely they would float in the swimmer’s direction. 

This done, she clutched Marian Crooze by the wrist with a jerk, 
looked fiercely in the blank despairing face of the governess, and said, 
between her teeth, in a voice that was almost fiendish, “If he is lost 
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through you, your lapdog, and your nonsense, I’ll be hanged for your 
murder. Mind!” 

She then strode to the helm, and thrusting the muddled and scared 
boatman away, seized the tiller and held it firmly to keep the boat in 
its present course. 

Miss Carlton, had never been on the water before in her life, except 
on a river steamboat, and you could not have taught her the simplest 
rule in navigation in twenty years of schooling. 

All I have described occurred in a very few seconds. Howker and 
the soldier rowed manfully. Maud Carlton held the tiller, with both 
hands, rigid to its place. The breeze lulled a little. Marston Lynch, 
apparently stout of heart as ever, was rapidly nearing the boat, when 
a dozen screams announced a fresh calamity. 


SONG. 
By J. Derrett FRANCIS. 


Do you remember Mary, dear, 
The day, the week, the very year 
When first I courted you? 
The Winter then was drawing near, 
For Autumn’s leaves were growing sere, 
And dropping tears of dew. 


The incense-bearing zephyr breeze 
Was singing idly ’mid the trees, 
A sweet wolian tune. 
Soft murm’ring sounds from distant seas 
Came gently stealing o’er the leas, 
Like humming-bees in June. 


The azure veil of coming night 

With gleaming stars was all bedight : 
White rose the harvest moon, 

3egirt with vestal robes of light, 

Each chastely edged with silver bright— 
A queen on heaven’s throne! 


The village lay in hush’d repose ; 

The glow-worm kiss’d the sleeping rose, 
Beneath the hawthorn-tree : 

The nightingale wail’d forth her woes, 

Like musie¢’s soul in dying throes, 
Entrancing you and me: 


Until in answer to my quest, 
You trembling sank upon my breast, 
A fond, confiding dove ! 
In thrilling tones you then confess’d, 
My gentle bird had found its nest, 
And gave me love for love. 
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COLLEY CIBBER AND HIS SATIRISTS. 
By EpwarD DRAPER. 


Ir is not improbable that of all who ever existed upon the face of the 
earth, from the time when the first spiteful jest left the lips of one of 
the posterity of Adam, no man was ever so satirised, epigrammatised, 
quizzed, lampooned, parodied, burlesqued, punned upon, gibed at, and 
be-joked generally, as Colley Cibber. Nor is this by any means the 
most remarkable feature in his history. The extraordinary part of the 
matter is, that, although all his enemies (and being a successful man 
he had not a few), concurred in pronouncing him annihilated by the 
tremendous force, fire, and keenness of their sarcasms, this miserable 
and benighted victim actually lived on, ate, drank, slept, enjoyed him- 
self, and supported his family, without ever acknowledging his painful 
and pitiable condition by even so little as a moment's loss of his habitual 
equanimity. 

A man who could do this must be (apart from any sympathies which 
he may or may not excite) an interesting object of study. What was 
his protection? Was it wisdom, heroism, or insensibility—the seven- 
fold, shield or the rhinoceros’ hide? The very ferocity of his enemies 
half solves the question. If his imperturbability arose from mere 
brutish stolidity, they must have been poor judges of character to 
attempt to disturb it by epigram. The most savage jester does not gibe 
and mock at the poor idiot, but passes onward with a “ God help him!” 

Perhaps not one of the least agreeable, chatty, and interesting 
autobiographies in our language is that of this same Colley Cibber, 
published when the outcry against him by the wits of his age was at 
its very height. He does not affect ignorance of their attacks. He 
does not resort to the shallow hypocrisy of contempt. He simply re- 
mains in good humour as he was before. He smiles, not withthe agonised 
distortion with which, on reading an adverse pamphlet by Cibber, 
Pope declared such things to be his diversion, and made his friends 
pray to be spared from the diversions of Mr. Pope, but with genial and 
appreciative merriment. He pins the cracker to his own skirt, and 
invites spectators to enjoy the fun; claps the cap and bells upon his 
own head, and drinks healths all round from his poet-laureate butt of 
sherry. There may be better poets lacking the wine, and they may 
make excellent jokes upon his having obtained it; but he has it 
nevertheless, and the best joke is, that he means to enjoy it. 

We learn from the autobiography that the father of Colley Cibber 
was a sculptor, whose handiwork may even yet be seen in the bas- 
relief of the monument on Fish-street-hill, in that curious allegorical 
design which has been erroneously supposed to portray the story of 
the gourmand whose excessive voracity with respect to oysters was the 
proximate cause of the Great Fire of London. Other specimens of his 
art were two figures formerly placed at the gate of Bethlehem Hospital, 
representing the sullen and the raving stages of madness. It was in 
allusion to these that Pope, in the “Dunciad” introduces the lines— 

“Where, o’er the gates, by his fam’d father’s hand, 
Great Cibber’s brazen brainless brothers stand.” P 
of 
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The only effect of this jest upon Cibber was to make him exclaim that 
the figures were not brazen at all, but merely carved in stone and 
painted, a statement which he, doubtless, considered turned the laugh 
upon the satirist. The carvings have, for some years past, been 
removed into the interior of the establishment, the good taste displayed 
in their exhibition having been doubted by a more modern age. 

It may be mentioned as a curious fact that Cibber, who died in 
1757, and was of course the contemporary of Doctor Johnson, whom 
several now living have seen, had a personal recollection of King 
Charles the Second, whom he had watched feeding the ducks in St. 
James’s-park. 

At the age of nineteen, Colley, to whom the stage had been the 
highest object of youthful ambition, received an engagement from the 
wnanagers of the theatrical company which had been formed by the 
two companies originally named the King’s, and the Duke’s (of York), 
on the revival of dramatic entertainments after the Restoration. 
Among his coadjutors were Betterton, whose name has so long been 
a stage tradition; Kynaston, whose personal beauty was so remarkable 
that the “ladies of quality” of the period would take him, in his 
theatrical costume, for airings in their carriages in Hyde-park; 
Montford, whose unhappy fate would form a tragic incident in a 
romance ; Mrs. Betterton; and Mrs. Bracegirdle. I wonder whether 
the names of an equal number of actors and actresses of our own day 
will sound as familiarly to the ears of posterity a hundred and fifty 
years hence as those of nearly all Cibber’s dramatic contemporaries to 
us, as he recounts a dozen of them in his list ! 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings of Cibber as a dramatist 
and poet, there appears no reason to question his success as an actor. 
That he remained upon the stage upwards of half-a-century, and that 
he is never reviled, even by his severest satirists, for inaptitude in this 
vocation, would alone induce us to take his _histrionic ability for 
granted. We may consider his line to have been that of “ general 
utility.” And possibly, if we were to place him upon the same 
level with Webster, in our own time, we might make a comparison not 
derogatory to either. 

He was undoubtedly a man of tact. Viewing plays simply as works 
intended for dramatic representation, and being thoroughly intimate 
with the technical requirements and “ business” of the stage, he came 
to the conclusion that he could write plays. In spite of all that has 
been written to the contrary, I do not consider Cibber to have been a 
vain man. He knew exactly his own powers, and made the best of 
them, as every man has a solemn duty to do. So he wrote plays, and 
they were successful—when performed. Perhaps no one now reads 
them, and modern editions are not required; but Cibber wrote for 
audiences of his own day, not for readers of ours. It will be necessary, 
however, for us, as we shall have to treat of Cibber from a literary, 
rather than a dramatic point of view, to make some particular allusion 
to these productions. 

We will not attempt to palliate them in any one degree, for the task 
would be repulsive and unnatural, Every fault of the bad old school 
—all that rendered it popular a century ago and detestable now—is 
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faithfully mirrored in the dramatic works of Colley Cibber. The 
hideous recklessness of the married lady of fashion; the ghastly chat- 
tering of the simious fop, cynical in all things save his intense devotion 
to vice; the ludicrousness of being middle-aged ; the constant mistake 
of heartlessness for wit ; the utter and most afflicting lack of nature; 
combine to render his comedies thoroughly detestable. Occasionally 
we fall upon a bit of humour, such, for instance, as the rusticity of 
Hob in the Well, or of Sir Francis Wronghead in “ The Provoked Hus- 
band,” and we refer instinctively to the preface and find the charac- 
ters admitted to be stolen, as we knew them to be. We recognise 
throughout the type of a well-known, but happily unsuccessful, 
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style of entertainment at the present day. We call to mind that 
when we wish to see a Haymarket burlesque, and go into that 
elegant establishment at half-price (for reasons not strictly fiscal), 
we usually find in possession of the stage several characters in 
rococo costume, the principal one being always a stout lady with a 
fan; that all the actors and actresses, save one testy old man, are 
in a high state of exhilaration, and are constantly laughing in a way 
with which the audience do not appear to sympathise; that Mr. 
Buckstone (in knee-tights) speaks a tag; that there is immediately 
an universal exhibition of relief from a bore, and everybody settles 
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comfortably to enjoy the afterpiece. And let us be thankful that we 
never see more than this of the British comedy of 1730, and that 
we are never required to endure it anywhere else. 

We turn to the tragedies, and find them unmetrical, turgid, and 
even ill-spelled and ungrammatical. But there is always a story 
which carries sufficient interest to supply dramatic exigencies and 
terminates in strict adherence to poetic justice. As to blank verse, 
although Cibber’s more ambitious plays are intended to be written 
in it exclusively, he only forms a correct line by mere chance. 
Indeed he usually fails most ridiculously. Most people know 
ee happy burlesque of bad blank verse in the extempore 

ne :— 

“T laid my knife and fork across my plate.” 


Cibber’s beats this hollow. He is not only feeble and common- 
place, but utterly destitute of pretensions to rhythm. Here is the 
opening to his tragedy of ‘“‘ Xerxes: ”— 


Scenr.—Near Xerxes’ Palace. Enter Manponius and ARANTHEs. 


Aran. Have patience, brave Mardonius, 
Mar. Patience ! ’tis the coward’s virtue ; 
Tm a soldier brought up in arms, 
And when the noble end of life is gone 
My country’s honour lost !—my king with shame repuls’d ; 
Our foes insulting; we still hopeless of revenge ; 
Where is there room for patience ? 

Arun. I’m a soldier, sir. 

Mar. Then talk like one. 

Aran. I would not talk ; the tongue’s a woman’s weapon. 

While there’s a Greek on earth, my tongue shall speak my thoughts. 

Mar. Why did’st thou mention patience, then? 

Aran. Because I knew ’twould anger you. 

I but opposed you, like a rapid stream, 
To make you foam and rowl with double force. 

This is horrible enough. Wholesome butter, known to have been 
wrapped in such verses as these, would be nauseating to the tongue ; 
and if such plays were now used to line our trunks, we should 
expect our shirts to crumple up and defeat the labours of the 
laundress. But these tragedies succeeded in their time, and their 
gifted author received as a tribute to his powers the post of poet- 
laureate, in an age when Pope, Johnson, and Savage were writing 
verses, under the sway of the latest royal importation from Holland, 
the goggle-eyed, apoplectic monarch, who “ hated bainting and boetry 
too;” who ordered Hogarth’s “ March to Finchley” out of his sight ; 
who ruled a kingdom whose language he could not speak; into 
whose sympathies his narrow intellect could never enter, and who 
could complacently bear to be hailed, as Cesar and Augustus, in the 
most fulsome and blundering verse which even Colley Cibber could 
provide in exchange for patronage and pay. 

Regularly as Colley’s loyal odes appeared, the disappointed wits 
burlesqued them, and pean and parody came out side by side in the 
Gentleman's Magazine itself, whose loyalty, staunch enough against the 
Pretender and the Jacobites, could not stand the test of Cibber’s 
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poetry. Here is a sample of the manner in which the wags revenged 


themselves :— 


OD E for New- Years-Day, 1732, 
By C. Cibber, Esq.; Poet Lau- 
reat. 


Recit. 
WAKE with joyous songs the day 
That leads the op’ning year ; 
The year advancing to prolong, 
Augustus’ sway demands our song, 
And calls for universal cheer. 
Air. 
Your antient Annals, Britains read, 
And mark the Reign you most admire; 
The present shall the past exceed, 
And yield enjoyment to desire. 
Or if you find the coming year 
In blessings should transcend the 
last 
The diff’rence only will declare 
The present sweeter that the past. 
Recit. 
But, ah! the sweets his sway bestows, 
Are greater far than Greatness knows. 
With various pensive cares oppress’ d, 
Unseen, alas, the Royal Breast 
Endures his many a weight, 
Unfelt by swains of humble state. 


Air. 
Thus brooding on her lonely nest, 
Aloft the Eagle wakes, 
Her due delights forsakes, 
Tho’ Monarch of the air confess’ d, 
Her drooping eyes refuse to close ; 
While fearless of annoy, 
Her young belov’d enjoy 
Protection, food, and sweet repose. 


The Ode for New- Years-Day trans- 
lated into English in the Grub- 
street Journal, Jan. 13. 


Recitativo. 
A‘ with Songs, the opening day, 
4 That calls for general cheer : 
Since nothing good can live too long, 
Let Augustus have a song ; 
And, hey, for gambols, and strong beer ! 
Air. 
Britons, your Chronicles go read ; 
See what King’s reign you most ad- 
rire : 
The present shall the past exceed, 
And be whate’er your hearts desire. 
For if, by chance, the next new year 
But proves as lucky as the last, 
Why, then—the present, ’tis most clear, 
Is far more happy than the past. 
Recitativo. 
But, ah !—so sweet a Prince as he, 
Is greater far than great can be! 
With cares, which none can see, op- 
press’d, 
And thoughtful too, the Royal breast 
Endures full many a weight, 
Unfelt by Cottagers of state. 
Air. 
Thus brooding, single, in her nest, 
The she King Eagle wakes ; 
Nor half her due of pleasure takes, 
Tho’ Monarch of the air confess’d. 
Nay, tho’ she wakes her eyes don’t 
close — 
She keeps strict watch and ward, 
Her young ones, yet wnhatch’d, to 
guard ; 
That they may eat unborn in sweet 
repose, 


The final stanza of the “ Ode for the Royal Birthday,” for the 
same year is thus happily satirised :— 


CHORUS. 


That long his days high heav’n may 
spare, 

Is our first fervent morning pray’r ; 

To this we quaff the evening bowl, 

Till suns beneath our ocean roll. 


CHORUS. 


And, Phebus, thou confirm the grace, 
Which alters much the poet’s case, 
Who seems, by long prescriptive right, 
Devout at morning, drunk at night. 


The incoherence of our poet’s verse was exceedingly well imitated 
by a smart writer of the period, in an effusion which reminds us 
forcibly of the squibs which used to appear in a modern popular 
periodical against the gifted author of “I dreamt that I dwelt in 
Marble Halls.” We see by the following verses, that the way in 
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which the modern Cibber was attacked was really not so very novel, 
after all :— 
Imitation of the Keyberian Stile and Manner. 


| i when at all, suppose it should be so, 

Without regarding either to or for, 

Some, not in vain, together, blindly go, 
Then only them, however, I abhor, 

Not that because, which some I know will say, 
Indubitable reasons may be giv’n; 

Yea, if bright Phoebus gilds the golden day, 
Our thoughts ascend insensible to heav’n ! 


If ought there be, who own, that is, if there 
Be any, who will not this truth deny, 

None for Parnassus’ hill e’er bid so fair, 
Or easier climb’d the steep ascent than I. 


Dr. Johnson, whose wit was usually highly concentrated common 
sense, looked upon Cibber’s promotion by no means invidiously. He 
saw in it simply the elevation of the right man to the right place, and 
discharged upon that auspicious event a famous double-barrelled 
epigram :— 

“ Augustus yet survives in Maro’s strain, 
And Spencer’s verse prolongs Eliza’s reign ; 
Great George’s praise let tuneful Cibber sing, 
For Nature form’d the Poet for the King !” 


Why nked we tell how Pope republished his ‘‘ Dunciad,” after having 
almost rewritten it with the substitution of Cibber for Theobald, to 
gratify his groundless and absurd animosity? Those who now read 
the “* Dunciad” care but little for the mere names of the objects of the 
author’s vengeance. They are amused by the satire, but never think 
of allowing it to govern their opinions. Who reads “ Robinson 
Crusoe” with diminished interest for knowing that its author was 
pilloried ? 

Perhaps it is not generally known that there is a class of wags, the 
main object of whose lives appears to be to connect with better 
known individuals some sentence in relation to an ape or an ass. 
Succeeding in accomplishing this feat (and some by continual and 
exclusive practice become so expert as to impute asinine qualities to a 
man because his name has an § in it), these factors of literary dirt- 
pies circulate the jest among their friends, and congratulate themselves 
upon the assumption of having made their victim miserable for life, 
destroyed all faith in his talents, ruined his prospects, and banished 
him for ever from society. Possibly of all idiosyncrasies ever based 
upon ill nature, this is the most innocuous and the most ludicrous. 
But many of the supernumerary satirists of 1730 believed it to be the 
height of wit, which renders the matter more ridiculous still. 

But yet the most marvellous thing of all is the way in which the 
absurd practice is clung to. Dryden was called an Ape and Ass when 
the fulness of time had established his reputation, and Ape and Ass 
were the titles bestowed on Pope by Dennis, who, seizing on the letters 
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“ A, P—e,” of course proved half his case at once. When Cibber 
was to be abused, he became, in his turn, Ass and Ape. 

I regret to be obliged to mention these facts, because our old 
acquaintances, the Ape and Ass, are still, in our own day, periodically 
trotted out from their mouldy repository, and exhibited in rampant 
attitudes by satirical folks, who fancy themselves the exclusive pro- 
prietors, leaders, or drivers, as the case may be, of these exceedingly 
harmless and amusing animals. But both of them have now hada 
tolerable innings, and we think ought to resign in favour of more 
juvenile and fresher substitutes. 

It may be, possibly, that the same qualities which expose a man to 
become a butt enable him to bear with comparative indifference every 
attack levelled at him. Earthworks are found, as every one knows, to 
sustain heavy cannon shot which would shatter stone walls; and 
against the heaviest artillery which could be brought to bear upon 
him, Colley Cibber stood as firmly as the butt at Woolwich against 
thirty-two-pounders. ‘‘ When they confine themselves,” he remarks, 
“to a sober criticism upon what I write, if their censure is just, what 
answer can I make to it? If it is unjust, why should I suppose that a 
sensible reader will not see it as well as myself? Or, admit that I 
were able to expose them by a laughing reply, will not that reply 
beget a rejoinder? And though they might be gainers by having the 
worst on’t in a paper war, that is no temptation for me to come into it. 
Or (to make both sides less considerable) would not my bearing ill 
language from a chimney-sweeper do me less harm than it would be 
to box with him, though I were sure to beat him? Nor indeed is 
the little reputation I have as an author worth the trouble of a 
defence. Then, as no criticism can possibly make me worse than I 
really am, so nothing I can say of myself can possibly make me 
better. When, therefore, a determined critic comes armed with wit 
and outrage to take from me that small pittance I have, I would no 
more dispute with him than I could resist a gentleman of the road to 
save a little pocket money.” 

These may not be the words of a genius, but they at least exhibit 
sound practical philosophy. Setting aside the question of intellect, 
do they not furnish the indication of a healthier state of mind than 
that which inspired the “ Dunciad ” ? 

The autobiography, or as its author, with a ludicrous affectation of 
modesty, chose to entitle it, “An Apology for the Life of Colley 
Cibber,” extorted, even from Johnson a surly commendation, “ Ver 
well done indeed, sir! That book is a striking proof of the justice of 
Pope’s remark— 


“‘¢ Each might his several province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand.’” 


On the other hand Henry Fielding omitted no opportunity, in 
“ Joseph Andrews,” of displaying upon the author of the “ Apology” 
that clear, cutting irony, at once caustic and humorous, in which none 
ever preceded, and in which none have ever succeeded in following 
him, save at a most respectful distance. ‘ How strongly doth he” 
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(Cibber) “inculcate an absolute submission to our superiors! How 
completely doth he arm us against so uneasy, so wretched a passion as 
the fear of shame!—how clearly doth he expose the emptiness and 
vanity of that phantom, Reputation !” 

With perhaps a greater sympathy for Henry Fielding than for any 
other author in the entire field of literature, with the full and earnest 
conviction that his writings, properly studied and applied, might be 
quoted to better advantage than any of the “ Selecta Majoribus” with 
which our legislators and journalists are in the constant habit of illus- 
trating their orations and leading articles, we claim, nevertheless, leave 
to suggest that when he wrote these lines his brotherly feeling for the 
fraternity of wits led him into a misapprehension. Cibber never 
decried the value of a good reputation, never attempted to defend or 
advocate the absence of shame. Cibber simply refused to form his 
own estimate of himself, exclusively from what had been or might be 
said against him, and confessed inability to feel ashamed, not of what 
he himself had done, but of the extent to which others had lampooned 
him to gratify their own fancy or malice. 

And in this respect, perhaps, far wiser men may study with benefit 
to themselves the story of Colley Cibber and his satirists. It serves at 
least to show that a plain, simple man, working heartily to the best of 
his ability, and making the most of the few gifts with which he is en- 
dowed, need fear but little from the contempt and ridicule of men of 
greater powers and more exalted attainments. Woe only to him who 
buries his one talent in a napkin, lest he should be laughed at by 
the possessor of ten! 








A LEAF FROM MY AFRICAN NOTE-BOOK. 


By Joun V. BRIDGEMAN. 


[I pon’r like being bothered. If so much egotism is allowable, I 
will inform my readers, who, in all-probability, will not care a straw 
about the information, that I am naturally a quiet man, with a decided 
turn for the dolce far niente, as far as that sentiment is compatible 
with the necessity, under which even authors labour, of working 
sufficiently to pay their bills. I repeat it: I don’t like being bothered, 
and bothered I should be, if every one of my acquaintance were to 
address to mein turn, and in the course of the next month or so, the 
question “I say, what do you mean by a ‘Leaf from your African 
Note-book?’ You've never been in Africa, have you?” This 
would demand innumerable repetitions of along explanation and, con- 
sequently, I beg here to answer the query once for all, and save myself 
a vast amount of trouble. Owing to the remarkable frankness of my 
disposition—a peculiarly sweet one, by the way—whenever I have 
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visited Gravesend for a week, or spent a fortnight on the Continent— 
at Boulogne—I have boldly stated the fact, and not pretended I had 
gone on a tour to the Bernese Oberland, the Sandwich Islands, Con- 
stantinople, Hong-Kong, or any other distant region. I confess I 
have not been in Africa, because none of my acquaintances would 
believe me, were I to affirm I had. But I do not see that this is any 
reason why I should not have an “ African Note-book.” I have only 
to name the Impressions de Voyage of M. Alexandre Dumas, to convince 
every dispassionate person that it is not necessary for an author to visit 
a country or be the hero of a desperate adventure in order to describe 
the one, or give a thrilling account of the other. Surely I could 
not have a better model, and I have endeavoured to profit by it, 
except in one point. I feel humiliated, but I must confess it. The 
following little story is, in its principal points, true. No matter howl 
got it. Perhaps I got it from the lips of my esteemed friend, 
Mr. George Williams, who passed a long time in Africa, and who 
was or was not the chief personage in it. Probability is in favour of 
the former supposition. Perhaps I did not. At any rate, I have endea- 
voured so to adorn the truth with some slight touches of a fertile imagi- 
nation as to divest the narrative of a mere every-day, common-place 
character, and render it worthy of being ranked among the numerous 
narratives of the same kind, which the public, fond of highly-spiced 
adulterations in literature as well as food, devour with such eagerness. ] 

It was at the period when the war had just broken out in the 
Sovereignty, as it is called—a large tract of territory, stretching from 
the Orange River to the Drackenburg Mountains—that I set off, one 
Sunday morning, with my waggon and team of oxen, to fetch down 
some cattle and horses that I had left a few months previously in 
the charge of a Boor residing on an isolated station in the interior. I 
was accompanied by a friend of mine, a young Englishman, whom I 
shall designate as Sam, simply because that was his name. On the 
Tuesday morning, we came up with ten or eleven commissariat wag- 
gons, proceeding with provisions for the troops and colonists in 
the Sovereignty. The oxen were unyoked, or outspanned, as we 
call it at Natal, and the soldiers forming the escort, as well as the 
officer in command, were amusing themselves by shooting at the skid-pan 
of a wheel, set up as a target, at a distance of fifty yards. From some 
reason or other—perhaps because their rifles were not true ; perhaps 
because it was Tuesday, which may be an unlucky day for some 
persons; perhaps because they were bad marksmen—no one hit the 
target. 

“I'm blessed if I can stand this,” said Sam tome. “ Havea goin, 
old fellow !” 

“Not I,” was my reply. 

“Then I will,” he continued. Suiting the action to the word, 
he stept forward, and, clapping his rifle to his shoulder, sent a bullet 
clean through the centre of the skid-pan. His example was catching, 
for, in direct opposition to my former resolve, I followed his example, 
and fired. My bullet passed through the orifice made by his. 
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“Now, my men,” said Sam, who seemed to have risen vastly in 
the estimation of every one, except the officer, “ just step that 
old rimschoon out to 180 yards, will you, and I'll show you what 
practice is.” 

Two or three of the men did as they were commanded. Again did 
Sam raise his rifle and fire, and again did he send his bullet whistling 
through the target. Sam’s popularity was decided. It equalled that 
of Locksley at the tournament of Ashby-de la-Zouche. 

“T don’t think you'll beat that, my friend,” said the officer to me. 
It struck me that he was annoyed, having failed to hit at 50 yards 
the target which Sam had perforated at 180. He no doubt felt that 
his men at that moment considered him a “muff.” It is true, they 
had not been more successful themselves, but that was a trifling circum- 
stance they did not recollect. I have been informed by an individual 
worthy of all credit, that people are keenly alive to the shortcomings 
of others, while totally unable to see their own, in other parts of the 
world besides Africa. 

In reply to the observation of my military companion, I pointed to 
an object on his right. His eyes as well as those of every other per- 
son present followed my finger. One of the soldiers, who had been 
despatched to collect fuel for the camp fire, was stooping down, in the 
execution of his task, and totally unconscious that directly over him 
a huge boa-constrictor was glaring with erected crest, just about to 
spring. Every one stood as if transformed to stone. I myself felt a 
strange flutter about the heart. But there was not a single instant to 
be lost. In the midst of the most death-like silence I put my rifle to 
my shoulder — if any of my readers is particularly curious in such 
matters, he may see the skin of that same boa-constrictor, minus the 
head, hanging up in my smoking-room. 

We had intended to travel with the Commando, or escort. But, 
in the first place, they progressed very slowly, as was natural ; 
they were on Government service, and the supplies were urgently re- 
quired: had their officer allowed them to proceed more expeditiously, 
who knows but that he would have been dismissed the service, as trans- 
gressing against that rule of dignified and prudent procrastination 
which ministers-at-war and others—bless them!—so undeviatingly 
follow, and which was so satisfactorily exemplified in the fall of Kars 
lately. Better that a thousand garrisons should perish by starvation 
than that we should interfere with that sacred thing, Established 
Routine. In the second place, I thought our success with the rifle had 
certainly not tended to make the officer. our bosom friend. We both 
felt that had we asked him to have put his name to a bill for us, on 
our return to Natal, or to have disposed of his personal effects by 
auction, to enable us to discharge any little outstanding accounts, 
there was a chance of his refusing to do so. Under these circum- 
stances, we determined to push on by ourselves, and the next morning, 
in spite of the entreaties of the men, who told us it was dangerous to 
proceed alone, we carried our resolution into effect. 

We had journeyed on about five-and-twenty miles ahead by our- 
selves, as nearly as I can reckon, without meeting anything particularly 
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worthy of mention, when we came across an officer’s horse, ‘“ knee- 
lathered,” as it is termed, that is to say, having a strip of bark attached 
to its neck and passed round its fore-arm, so as to prevent its straying. 
It had strayed, nevertheless, affording another instance of the truth of 
the old adage: Mann denkt, Gott lenkt. The animal, in all probability, 
had shot ahead of the escort we had left. While talking over the 
matter, we heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs behind us, and, almost 
immediately, a Cape-Mounted Rifleman galloped up. We thought he 
had come to look after the strayed horse, and hallooed to him, pointing 
out the direction which it had taken. The trooper, however, did not 
stop, but, merely answering “ All right,” galloped on, and was soon 
lost in the distance. 

‘What does he mean by ‘all right,’ I wonder ?” said Sam; but, as he 
asked the question in a manner that did not seem to imply that he 
really wanted an answer, and as I was unable to give him one, I held 
my tongue. 

This was not the only flying visit we were destined to receive. 
When we had nearly reached the Clipp River, which we were about to 
ford, another horseman galloped up. Where he came from neither of 
us could tell. He seemed to have sprung from underground. He did 
not pass us, however, as the trooper had done, but reined in his horse, 
and entered into conversation. He was a very agreeable fellow, with 
a strong Scotch accent, and we thought his object was to travel along 
with us for greater safety. We were both struck, though, with the 
interest he appeared to take in our intended route. We told him the 
errand on which we were going, and that, on our way back, we meant 
to call at a station called Lady Smith, after the wife of Sir Harry 
Smith; as, in our waggon, there were a number of packages we had 
promised to deliver there for a friend in Capetown. 

“Well, if I were you, I should outspan here for the night,” said the 
stranger, “and go on to-morrow morning.” 

‘*T can’t see the force of that,” I replied. “My oxen are warm at 
present, and will take well to the water. To-morrow they will be cold, 
and will not enter it so readily.” 

“True,” he answered. ‘In that case, I should outspan in the wood 
of Stop-a-bit-thorns, just on the other side the river.” 

“T intend to jog on a full ten miles before I stop to-night.” 

“Oh! do you?” he replied. “ Well then, good night,” and, with 
these words, clapping spurs to his horse, he rode off in the opposite 
direction to that in which he had come. 

“That’s a queer start,” observed Sam ; “I don’t know how itis, but 
I don’t much like him.” 

“No more do I. I wonder what the deuce he wanted. I thought, 
at first, it was his wish to avail himself of the protection of our party. 
At all events, it is as well to be prepared for everything.” 

Sam entirely coincided with me. We accordingly examined care- 
fully the caps on our rifles and pistols and told our Kaffirs to do the 
same, commanding them, also, to keep a sharp look-out. 

It was now drawing towards evening; we had passed the Clipp 
River and were making our way through the bush of Stop-a-bit-thorns 
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on the other side, when we heard a ¢rashing of branches behind, and, 
on turning our heads, once more perceived our mysterious friend. He 
came up with us, as unconcernedly as if his mode of taking leave had 
been the most usual thing in the world, and was, in fact, the only one 
practised among civilised nations. He was very friendly and talkative, 
and, likewise, as curious as ever. 

“So you still intend going on to-night eight or ten miles further, do 
you?” he inquired. 

“Yes we do,” I replied, rather surlily ; ‘have I not already told you 
so? Why do you ask ?” 

“Because,” he said, placing himself in front of me, Iam ordered 
to arrest you!” 

* Arrest us!” exclaimed both Sam and myself. 

“Yes; so be quiet,” he answered. “ Look there, there is my warrant. 
I am a magistrate.” 

With these words, he unrolled a long piece of parchment, in which 
both Sam and myself were very accurately described. 

“ Well, but what are we to be arrested for?” asked. 

“You are aware,” he replied, ‘it was never allowable for any one to 
have more than five pounds of powder in his possession.” 

“Yes,” said I, “ under a penalty of £200. I know it—” 

“You know, too, I presume,” he continued, “that the penalty has 
been increased since the war broke out.” 

“ Yes—I have heard,” said I, “ that it is now—” 

“ Death,” replied our visitor. 

His manner of pronouncing this monosyllable appeared to me very 
peculiar. He seemed to hiss it out between his teeth in the most offen- 
sive and disagreeable manner it is possible for the most frantic fancy to 
imagine. 

“Oh! death !” I observed; ‘“ indeed; but that does not affect us; we 
have no powder in the waggon.” 

“That remains to be proved,” said he, jumping off his horse into the 
vehicle. 

“ He'll have all his trouble for nothing,” I remarked to Sam. 

* Don’t be too sure of that,” ejaculated Sam. 

“ Why, you don’t mean to—?” I began. 

“T mean,” said Sam, interrupting me, “that it may be just possible 
there is powder in the waggon, and a precious lot of it, too. There's a 
nasty looking tin case, weighing about seventy-five pounds, among the 
packages and boxes master Bill Dakin asked you to leave for him at 
Lady Smith, and I have a strong impression that it is full of powder. 
If I am correct, there’s enough to hang not only us two with our 
Kaffirs, but forty more into the bargain.” 

“Nonsense, Sam, you are wrong. I am sure you are wrong,” said I. 

I regret to be under the necessity of avowing that this; was a deli- 
berate falsehood. I was not sure he was wrong. I was, on the 
contrary, pretty certain he was right. I now remembered with 
sickening vividness the case to which he referred. I tried to persuade 
myself into the belief that it was full of plaster of Paris, or Indian 
meal, or green tea, or coffee-biscuits; but I could not succeed. I felt 
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that Dakin had abused my confidence. I battled against this impres- 
sion, but in vain. In spite of myself, I could not help calling to mind 
every instance I had ever heard of confiding individuals, who, as a 
consequence of volunteering to take a letter or two, or a small packet 
for a friend, from Paris to London, or vice versd, had got into fearful 
trouble. I recollected, or fane ied I recollected, that in every such 
instance which had come under my notice the letters were all sealed, 
and the bearer almost ruined by a malicious prosecution on the part of 
the authorities at St. Martin’s-le-Grand for carrying the said letters 
without being previously and duly elected a twopenny postman ; and 
that every packet was bursting with French lace, brandy, English 
cutlery, or some other equ: ally objectionable and ‘exciseable article, 
thus exposing the unlucky wretch who had good-naturedly consented 
to become a temporary Pickford, and do a little amateur carrying, to 
equally vindictive proceedings on the part of the Customs. 

“Is there powder in this?” asked our friend, the nomad representa- 
tive of colonial magistracy, putting his head out of the waggon, and 
holding up a large brandy- flask. 

“You had better try, and then you'll see,” said I, endeavouring to 
look unconcerned, in which, like Mr. Winkle, I failed. 

“The best thing for us to do,” said Sam, approaching me, “ would 
be to tie him up and let him perspire.”* 

The process hinted at by this observation consists in tying a person 
to a tree, and leaving him in that position until some one—or no one 
—happens to pass and release him. 

“No, Sam,” I replied, “ that will never do. I have another plan. 
Well,” I continued, addressing our visitor, “ you did not find powder 
in the flask, did you ?” 

“There may be powder somewhere else, though,” he answered; 
“and I must search the entire contents of the waggon to see if su¢h 
is the case.” 

Upon this I observed that it would take a long time to search the 
waggon; that evening was getting on, and that by far the better course 
to pursue would be to return to the Commando, and thence to Lady 
Smith, where we could take out all the goods and prove our innocence. 
My intention was to have gently rolled the accursed tin case out of the 
vehicle, while we were fording the river. By this means all proof 
against us would have been lost. But our companion was not to be 
thus outwitted. He consented to the proposition, but rode close 
behind the waggon the whole way, so as to render the execution of my 
scheme impossible. 

At last we reached the camp. Immediately we came in sight, a file 
of men marched down to meet us, and escorted us as prisoners to the 
tent of the commanding officer, who, it appears, was the person who 
had sent the Mounted-Cape Rifleman to the magistrate with information 
that it was probable we had powder in our possession. 


* Candour requires me to state that “ perspire” was not the exact word used by 
my friend Sam. He employed the more forcible though coarser Saxon equivalent. 
Under the circumstances, I think he was justified. 
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“So, young gentlemen,” said he, emerging from his tent; “ you are 
in a rather nasty position I think. It is now very evident what your 
motive was for going on alone. You've got powder, have you? 
Search the waggon, men.” 

The men began executing his command, although they did it unwil- 
lingly, I could see. As I have already said, Sam and I had become 
quite favourites with them, and they did not wish to see us shot, as 
we inevitably should have been, had they opened the horrible tin case. 
Luckily, the first thing they examined was a package of ribbons and 
other articles of female dress, which, though perhaps more killing in 
their effect than even gunpowder, when they are worn by a pretty 
woman, were not prohibited by the Government. 

Sam had made up his mind to an untimely end, and, under the 
impression that his youthful career would soon be over, had calmly 
taken to a very short and, to the uninitiated, extremely dirty pipe. But 
I could not look at things in quite so philosophical a spirit. I did not 
even feel grateful to the men who told me how sorry they were for me, 
but that “I had not a chance.” I accordingly assumed a bold air, told 
the officer he was exceeding his duty, and pleaded my cause so effec- 
tually with the magistrate, that the latter at last agreed with me that 
it was a pity the various things in the waggon should be scattered 
about the ground, and spoilt, and consented that we should drive on 
and finish the examination at Lady Smith. 

The conclusion of my story is soon told. The worthy magistrate 
had so conscientiously fulfilled his judicial duties in searching to the 
very bottom of the brandy-flask, that he became highly elated. Seeing 
this, I offered him another flask, which he accepted, and examined reite- 
ratedly with the same scrupulous care he had bestowed on the first one. 
At last I found he was particularly open to argument, and accordingly 
argued that it would be advisable for him to ride forward to his 
own quarters at Lady Smith, while I accompanied the waggon, and 
brought it after him for inspection. He seemed struck by the force 
of my reasoning, and galloped on in advance. Need I tell my readers 
that we drove the oxen at the greatest pace of which they were capable? 
that, as we happened to be passing, we stopped at the house of Dakin’s 
friend? and that we delivered into his hands, with much abuse of 
Dakin, the obnoxious case, which did contain gunpowder, as we feared ? 
Having done this, we might boldly have faced the Inquisition itself. 
But we were completely upset; and, instead of going to the house of 
the estimable legal functionary procured a couple of Kaffir guides, well 
acquainted with the country, and set out on our way back to Natal as 
quickly as our horses would carry us. When we were fairly beyond 
the reach of danger, we pulled up a little, and then and there did I 
resolve that, if ever I took charge of a package without knowing what 
was inside, I only trusted I might be exposed to all the inconve- 
nience that could by any possibility result from such an act of folly. 
We felt that both Sam’s pipe and my own had very nearly been put 
out for ever. 
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MALVERN. 
A RETROSPECT. 
By GopFREY TURNER. 


Tue recent lighting up of the Worcestershire Beacon did not, if the 
published accounts be true, turn out so brilliant an affair as we were 
led to expect it would be; and | 


Twelve fair counties saw no blaze on Malvern’s lonely height. 


The disappointment was, of course, universally felt throughout those 
twelve shires of western England and the principality ; but we ought, 
I think, especially to condole with the ladies and gentlemen who took 
reserved seats on the top of Cirencester church. As for the enthusiast 
who insisted on going up Snowdon all by himself, and making a night 
of it in that airy region, he “distinctly” saw something which might 
have been a glare in the direction of the Malvern Range; and he is 
therefore to be congratulated on his singular good fortune. 

Everybody knows that Malvern is the head quarters of hydropathy. 
It is six or seven years since I was there ; and this account of the bon~ 
fire which nobody saw has brought back the old time tome. O the 
blissful sensation of utter passiveness, the heart-rest of that delicious 
hour when I lay neatly packed in wet sheets—a beatified parcel, to be 
left and never called for. In the morning’s walk over the hills, after 
the operation of that delicious pack, how keen was my perception of 
all outward things! How keen was my appetite when I returned ! 
Writing here, in London, surrounded by men in various stages of 
dyspepsia and unbelief, I hesitate to tell that I once ate an entire half- 
quartern loaf for breakfast at Malvern; but it is true, nevertheless. 
They make the most exquisite bread in the village; and the cold 
water cure involves early exercise and the simplest diet; so that a 
patient who has (as I had) nothing at all the matter with him, who 
goes to bed on a light supper at eight o’clock, rises at half-past three, 
submits to the packing process before-mentioned, bathes in cold water, 
walks rapidly for two hours—only stopping at seventeen prescribed 
wells, to drink a hasty draught of about half a pint at each—gets back 
to breakfast at seven, and finds nothing substantial to eat but a two 
pound loaf of bread on the snowy table-cloth, may be pardoned if he 
finish his repast down to the very last crumb. 

I walked from Worcester to Malvern one splendid afternoon in the 
beginning of September. The distance is about eight miles, the last 
mile rising over the spur of the north hill, the first of the range. I 
was encumbered with a knapsack, sketch-box, and folding-stool ; the 
weather was excessively hot; the last mile uphill was, as the other 
seven had principally been, without shade; and when at last I stood 
in the middle of the village I felt very much inclined to sit down there. 
However, I mastered the temptation, and set about the search after 
lodgings. The Belle Vue was full; so were the other hotels; and no 
neatly-inscribed card with embossed border gave intimation, from 
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parlour-blind or shop-window, of furnished apartments within. At the 
great pastry-cook’s (where I saw more wasps, hanging in clusters on 
the confectionery, than I ever saw at one time in all my life before or 
since) they gave me the address of a scorbutic tailor, supposed to own 
the sole disengaged bedroom in Malvern. 

I passed a night in that bedroom, and, being very much fatigued, I 
certainly slept a little, at intervals. But I felt the thing to be impossible 
as a repetition. The scorbutic tailor had a wife, who was a trifle more 
scorbutic than himself, and who “ dissembled her love,” to the extent 
of pitching about heavy articles of furniture in the dead hour of night; 
in fact this pimply pair fought continually, like nothing so much as a 
couple of ring-doves, which are not generally supposed to be (though 
they are) the most quarrelsome subjects of the animal kingdom. 

Accommodating myself thus early to Malvern habits, I arose at 
daybreak and ascended the height. The morning air was fresh and 
chill, as I stood on a jutting ledge of granite that overlooked a little 
valley.” The grey scud and the crows were whirling beneath my feet. 
The hill is that which is crowned by the Worcestershire beacon, and 
is the highest of the range. When the mist cleared away, I saw with 
surprising clearness, looking to northward, many {minute and beau- 
tiful objects on the opposite height. Its base and the base of the hill 
on which I stood were connected by a sweep of turf as fine and smooth 
as a well-kept lawn. Sheep dotted the side of the other hill, with 
elusters of heath and beds of wild thyme, and here and there a tiny 
white cottage with red-tiled roof and thin wreath of blue smoke. On 
all sides the view from the summit of the height was equally delightful. 
Turning away from the north peak, I looked along the far-reaching 
spine of the Worcestershire hills. Right and left were rich open tracts 
of country—Herefordshire, with its golden corn lands and productive 
orchards, with the distant Welsh mountains, on one side ; Worcester- 
shire on the other side, with its many towns and fine old city, and the 
silver Severn winding in and out of the sunlight. Descending the steep 
on the east or Worcestershire side you come upon a wide grassy plat- 
form, and look down on Malvern roofs and the old Abbey church. 

It was on this platform that I found a very agreeable companion— 
an American tourist, with the clear practical views peculiar to his 
country. This gentleman gave me a piece of advice which I lost no 
time in acting upon, and which proved very serviceable to me. There 
was not, he assured me, a good lodging to be had in Malvern. Having 
found this to be the case—and he had tried, among other failures, the 
dove-cot of my scorbutic landlord—Mr. Zeal K. Hickory had, in despe- 
ration, he informed me, entered Dr. Wilson’s establishment, with the 
ostensible purpose of being cured by cold water, but with the covert 
object (for he was in perfect health) of escaping imposition. 

“ Wal,” said Mr, Hickory, “that Dr. Wilson is one of nature’s own 
aristoe-cracy, he is. Yes, sir. I'll tell you what, hydropathy is a credit 
to the old country; but we prac-tise it a deal better in the States. We 
put such power on to the douches there, we do, that some of the patients 
are con-tused all over, pretty smart; and the Honourable Seth N. Pea- 
body came out so black after his first shock, that he was afterwards 
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taken for the doctor’s nigger help, and got awful cowhided for stealin 
his own clothes. That’s a fact. ‘There is a pretty tall convention at 
Dr. Wilson’s, there is. Count D. Orsay (Mr. Hickory thus pronounced 
Count Alfred d’Orsay’s venerated name), he is there; so is Sir Edward 
B. Lytton; and so is Miss Eliza Cook. First, I lo-cated in the Doctor’s 
house ; but I’m stoppin now at a cottage where they take in patients 
and attend to them under his direction. Tl tell you what, there is a 
considerable few of these cottages, all dependin on the Doctor. They 
don’t let in any one but his patients, and he keeps a sharp look-out 
against swindlin. Wal; you jest go and con-sult for gout, or dropsy, 
or rheumatiz, or skiatica, or some tarnal complaint that you haven't 
got, and ask the Doctor to recommend you an out-door attendant who 
can supply you with board and lodgin. As for the cold water treat- 
ment, it can’t do you any harm, and J like it, this almighty hot weather. 
Yes, sir.” 

I have already said that I took the friendly advice of Mr. Hickory, 
and benefited by doing so. If his kindness had stopped at the good office 
of that morning, I should be able to remember him and the fashionable 
village of Malvern with almost unmingled pleasure. But the sequel 
will show that, as some philosopher has observed, man is liable to 
err, and that Mr. Hickory had no special exemption from human falli- 
bility. ‘ 

Malvern is the nearest approach to a German watering-place— 
barring the expensiveness on the one part, and the roulette tables on 
the other—that we have in England. Do youknow Cheltenham ? Well, 
I take that lively town to be, on the contrary, the most admirable pro- 
duct of our own darling social system. We were all amused, not long 
ago, by a serio-comic paragraph which ‘went the round of the press,” 
and which told us that a favourite sea-side watering-place had lost its 
Master of the Ceremonies. ‘The office, we were informed, was a more 
important one than we were likely to think it. It seems to be the 
happy peculiarity of English rank that, having the fashionable world 
before it where to choose, it cannot be at the trouble of choosing. It 
cannot possibly form its own friendships and intimacies, but requires the 
assistance of a polite go-between—a paid officer, “ who is, or ought to 
be, on visiting terms with every family of distinction,” and who 
possesses, moreover, the art and means of confounding the politics, 
and frustrating the knaveries of all base pretenders to a place in 
society. Delightful task— enviable function! Worthy an English 
gentleman’s whole energy and zeal! Cheltenham must surely need a 
master-Master of the Ceremonies — it being the town where insular 
gentility reaches the extreme point. It is curious that Cheltenham 
sends many visitors to Malvern, where there is (or was—heaven knows 
what changes may have happened there in six years) no Master of 
the Ceremonies, and where, indeed, there are as few ceremonies 
altogether as you wilt be called on to observe in any pleasant spot 
throughout her Majesty’s dominions. 

When the band plays on a fine evening at St. Ann’s Well, half way 
up the height on which I first met Mr. Hickory, a very pretty scene takes 
place. The well itself is enshrined in a rustic little temple, where 7 
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write your name—if you have one, and are proud of your penmanship 
~-in a book kept for the purpose, and where toys are sold, and drink- 
ing cups, and fossils—see ‘“ Geological Transactions” by Mr. Horner—and 
the iron-tipped hill sticks which everybody uses, there being not a foot 
of level ground in Malvern. Adjoining the toy-temple there is (or was, 
I say again, for I am speaking from memory, and am blundering now 





and then, I dare say) a kind of summer-house, not much frequented 
except in showery weather. On the right hand of the path leading to 
the well is a steep grassy ascent; on the left hand a steep grassy 
descent, with a great variety of trees and shrubs, and the path to the 
village winding among them. Pretty girls at the enthusiastic time of 
life when hydropathy has, with them, as fair a chance of six weeks’ 
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serious consideration as geology, entomology, potichomanie, Puseyism, 
or any other fashionable science, art-pursuit, or doctrine; delicate 
dowagers, of deceptively robust appearance, but with mysteriously 
deranged organisms ; young fellows, with white stocks and port-wine 
countenances, flirting with the women, or talking among themselves 
about their recollections of the Regent and the French war; saddened, 
cynical “swells,” used up with their two or three years of town 
experience ; judges, barristers, members of Parliament, wearers 
of coronets; bishops, priests, and deacons; generals and admirals and 
colonels and majors and captains ; men of business with their families ; 
men of pleasure with their families; men of both characters without 
any families, and men of family without any character—sitting on 
benches, walking in twos and threes, chatting in groups, lounging alone, 
reading, sketching, and making dignified entrances from the twilight 
world below, on donkey-back or in little donkey-chaises. Meanwhile 
plays the band unheeded in the soft evening air. 

“Wal, Count D. Orsay,” says the American patient, addressing with 
delightful frankness a gentleman famous, among other things, for 
urbanity, and a power of carrying a greater extent of waistcoat than 
ordinary mortals can bear with imposing effect; ‘ha-ow air you this 
afternoon? Yes, sir.” The last two words are uttered by Mr. 
Hickory in a tone of approbation, and as if addressed to himself. This 
was a curious point in his recognition of Count d’Orsay whenever they 
met, which was generally twice or thrice every day. Mr. Hickory 
would take up a good position in front of the Count, would engage his 
attention by some sanitary or meteorological remark, and would then 
look at him, with head bent reflectively on one side and forefinger 
against cheek, to assist meditation. Mr. Hickory, in his musing smile, 
would blend admiration with sadness. The invariable “ Yes, sir,” 
came out slowly at last, conveying an idea that Mr. Hickory liked so 
much of the Count as he could make out from careful observation, but 
was obliged to give up the attempt to pluck out the heart of his mystery. 

I should be doing injustice to my recollection of Malvern if I were 
to leave quite unnoticed the little house where I slept so well, and ate 
so heartily, though of such simple fare. It was one of the first cottages 
that greet the visitor to Malvern as he approaches by the Worcester 
road. For me, this place possesses more interest than any other spot 
or object about Malvern; but I cannot hope to win my reader’s sym- 
pathy for the feelings with which, from personal association, I look 
back now at the quiet abode; and I shall be as brief as possible over 
this part of my subject. The cottage itself, standing among flowers, 
turf, and trees, was the beau-ideal of an English peasant’s dwelling. 
They were not exactly peasants who lived there, by-the-bye, butamanand 
his wife, who happened to be, by training and experience, more than by 
actual condition, above the peasant class. He had been a courier, and, 
having saved a little money, or having been leftalittlemoney, hadmarried 
a pretty, quiet girl, whom he found beginning the world alone as a lady’s- 
maid. He was, perhaps, ten or twelve years older than his wife, who was 
very fond of him, and whom he treated with a gentleness that was delightful 
in such a jolly, good-natured, boisterous, off-hand fellow as he was by 
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nature and habit. I was glad that he, like other strong men, had an 
almost womanly tenderness of manner where it was needed, because it 
was needed in the case of his wife. I have spoken of her as quiet and 
pretty: she was both in a remarkable degree. There was, too, that 
timid, apprehensive, almost frightened look in her face, which I am 
superstitious enough to connect with fate. Her bright eyes derived a 
pensive expression from the regular brows, which were elevated above 
the inner angles of the eyes and depressed outwardly, so as to describe 
one arch instead of two; the Siddons brow, in fact, and the more 
tragic from being placed on a baby face. Poor little thing! She 
was in delicate health when I was there, and she died before the spring, 
of her “ first sorrow.” Her husband left Malvern, I was told, in sad 
grief. After a while he resumed his old vocation, and travelled over 
all parts of Europe and the East. He is now—the jolly widower— 
keeping a house of public entertainment in Bayonne, 


Alone and merry at forty year, 
Dipping his nose in the Gascon wine. 


I hope he thinks—I am sure he thinks sometimes of the little cottage 
in England, and the little wife, and the little baby that was to have 
gladdened the pensive eyes, and re-assured the timid, wavering smile. 
A month of the most lovely weather had made us all forgetful of the 
season’s difference. Accordingly, when Malvern Peak was smothered 
one morning in a great, black, ugly cloud, which began to pour down 
rain, and went on pouring down rain with dogged indifference to 
popular feeling, we took it deeply to heart, and Mr. Zeal K. Hickory, 
in particular, was very much offended. Two days’ incessant rain quite 
settled our opinion of the cold-water cure as a permanent institution, 


and preparations were made for a general retreat. It was a point of 


honour to conform, while at Malvern, to the regulations of the doctors, 
who are (I hope it is not too late to mention), all-powerful in the 
place, and are so successful in keeping it free from bad characters that, 
in sheer gratitude, every visitor feels bound to obey without question- 
ing. Iwasa most rigid follower of Dr. Wilson’s dietary. So I con- 
scientiously believe was my American friend, as well as every 
member of our little set. There were six of us who, from being neigh- 
bours, came to form a united Band of Hope-and-Water. There was a 
tall, hypochondriacal Scotchman, who made frequent allusions to a 
“‘ cup of meesery,” from which cup or some other, he had, after the 
steady, sober custom of his country, drunk himself into what Mr. 
Zeal K. Hickory called “a state of delirium tremendous ” before he knew 
what he was about, and had then come to Malvern on teetotal princi- 
ples. Two Treasury clerks, and a jolly little red-faced Yorkshire 
manufacturer, made up the party. Having held together for three or 
four weeks of pleasant weather, we determined on leaving Malvern in 
pleasant companionship, weather or no. We were to start, and did 
start, by the coach that left Great Malvern for Cheltenham early in 
the morning; but, alas for human frailty!—Let me not, however, 
anticipate. 

The day before that which we had fixed on for abandoning Malvern 
to the Malvernites and the elements, was the wettest within the recol- 
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lection of the oldest umbrella-maker; and we celebrated its conclusion 
but too appropriately. The tall, hypochondriacal Scotchman, the two 
Treasury gentlemen, the jolly little north-country capitalist, and the 
present writer were sitting in my little room, when—Enter to us Mr, 
Hickory. 

“ Wal,” said he, “this is awful sorter damp this is; guess the old 
country’s too myest for me, arter all. Yes, sir.” 

“ Are you going back to New York?” asked one of the Government 
employés. 

“Not yet,” replied Mr. Hickory. “ First I shall direct to Rome. 
I’ve got a little matter of business there, I have. I was in Rome last 
Fall, and spent a week to see the tarnal place right over. Count 
D. Orsay, he wasn’t there then. No. But Iheerd of him at a’most 
all the sculpter rooms, and there are a few of them I guess. Wal, at 
one of the places I saw a stat-you of Eve that wasn’t bad, but it was 
nothin to sum up with another stat-you of a young woman in a veil—a 
reg’lar beauty. The veil covered her head right up, and was kinder 
twisted round her neck as nat’ral as raal muslin. The crittur’s nose, 
and her eyes, and cheeks and chin showed through the veil, and so did 
the hairs on the top of her head. 

“¢That there veil was put on when it was soft, I reckon,’ ses I. 

* “Soft!’ ses the sculpter chap ; ‘ why, it’s marble.’ 

“¢Tt ain’t all sculped out of one piece, though,’ I said, feelin kinder 
let down, at this. 

«Yes it is,’ the little chap ses, a grinnin. 

“ Wal, thinks I, you air a screamer to sculp, you air. If this here 
stat-you wouldn’t total totakethe everlastin edge off Hiram Powers, con- 
siderable spontaneous, it’s a caution, Yes, sir. It knocked me 
over, that’s a fact. The more I stood a lookin at the stat-you, and 
the more I went a feelin round, for a jine, the more it fixed me 
to guess how the little chap got the tarnal head inside the veil. It 
whipped the Chinese puzzle-balls into wooden nutmegs, yes, sir. 

“¢ Ha-ow long did it take you a-doin it ?’ I said. 

“¢ Wal, about two months, in the marble,’ ses he. 

“¢ And what would it sum, to purchase ?’ 

‘¢¢Tt’s a commission,’ ses he, ‘for the Duke of Doubleton.’ 

“ «What would another cost, same size, pattern, and quality?’ I 
asked him. Wal, he named a considerable tall figure, but I knew it 
was of no mortal good trying to make these chaps re-duce. That's 
dreadful true. So I ordered a dozen of the notions, right away, and 
paid him half cash down, and now I expect as the year’s up I shall 
eventuate to find the first half dozen finished.” 

“But, I say, old fellow,” retorted Mr. Meek, of the Civil Service, 
“you don’t mean to tell us that you actually gave a commission for 
twelve pieces of sculpture, all exactly alike ?” 

“ Guess, I did,” was the reply of Mr. Hickory; “ and what’s more, I 
reckon toe realise eight hundred dollars in the States, by the first lot. 
Wal,” he continued, “‘it is settled, it is. We conclude to clear from 
this location to-morrow mornin, smart. This here swampacious 
weather means to hold on, I guess. Anyhow, we may as well go over 
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to Great Malvern, and sleep there, to make sure of our places by the 
coach.” 


And we did go over to Great Malvern, and we did sleep there; but, 
before we slept, we—dined. 

A nondescript vehicle of the class “ neat fly,” drawn by a gallant but 
elderly grey, took us along the three-mile ridge to Great Malvern. We 
had no difficulty in finding accommodation at the Talbot ; for the first 
threat of rainy weather had dispersed the main body of that hotel’s 
fashionable invaders. An hour’s notice sufficed for the production of 
our moderate dinner, which was yet, as may be supposed, a much more 
elaborate affair than we had been accustomed to for some weeks. Very 
faint opposition was made to Mr. Hickory’s proposal of champagne. 
After dinner we got, somehow, from the usual after-dinner subject of 
Bthics to that of compound drinks, and a most animated discussion 
ensued between the Yorkshireman and the Yankee, as to the relative 
merits of certain “cups,” on the one side, and of gin-sling, cock-tail, 
mint-julep, and such Transatlantic vanities on the other. The question 
lay, at last, between claret-cup and gin-sling. 

‘« Suppose,” said the more practical of the two Treasury clerks, “ we 
try them both, and see which we prefer.” 

We tried both. We preferred both. 

Stimulated by rivalry and alcohol, I volunteered, from some confused 
recollections of a poetical receipt by Sydney Smith or Thomas Ingoldsby 
—it does not matter which, for the receipt, after all, was found to refer 
to salad—to teach the company how to make bishop. We were a long 
time roasting oranges which had been stuck over with cloves, warming 
port in a pipkin (and thereby nearly setting the chimney on fire), con- 
cocting syrup, &c. &c., but the result scarcely justified the magnitude 
of the preparations. The bishop was tepid, flat, and sloppy. However, 
we drank it. 

A simple corrective was proposed by the hypochondriacal North 
Briton, and was instantly adopted. We had small glasses of whiskey 
neat all round. Nothing like pure spirit, after all, in these cases. It 
set us right in a twinkling. 

It was one of the Treasury clerks, a boating man, who now sug- 
gested a profane mixture of old ale and rum, which could only be 
shoroughly relished, he informed us, when taken at a temperature as 
near boiling pitch as the patient could possibly stand it. I believe I 
partook with the rest of this hell-broth, but I cannot, at this length 
of time, depose with certainty to the fact, or to any other which might 
have followed it that evening. 

The rain was descending in torrents as five travellers might have been 
seen to quit the Talbot Hotel, Great Malvern, early one October 
morning, and to take their places inside the Cheltenham coach. Their 
appearance was that of men who had suffered torment. The fate of a 
Scotch gentleman sat heavy on their souls. Whether he ultimately 
rose from his bed at the Talbot, paid his landlord’s and his doctor’s 
bills, and turned his face northward once again, or whether his “ cup 
of meesery” was effectually poisoned with old ale and rum, that 
wretched night, I have no means of telling. 
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MR, WATKINS'S APPRENTICE. 


By WILLIAM BrouGcuH, 


CHAPTER VI. 





UTUMN and winter had passed 
away, and the spring, which 
decks all nature in a new garb 
of beauty, seemed to have 
done the same kind office for Mr. 
Watkins. That gentleman, with 
the approach of spring, began to 

blossom like the rose. All his 
old slovenly style of dress, his 

shabbinens, his seediness of appearance, had strangely departed ; and now 
his outward man was gorgeous to behold. To use the play-bill phrase- 
ology, he seemed to be “ got up utterly regardless of expense.” One of 
two things was certain—either the Ancient Briton was rapidly improv- 
ing in prosperity, to enable its proprietor to dd it, or Mr. Watkins was 
investing capital to a prodigious extent with some ulterior end in view. 

For months, indeed—we may say all through the winter—a gradual im- 
provement had been taking place in Mr. Watkins’s appearance. He 

had begun to be particular about his boots, put on clean collars nearly 
every day, shaved regularly, seldom appeared with very dirty hands, 
and even carried his notions of refinement to the pitch of paring and 
trimming his nails occasionally. This was, however, but the beginning 
of the reformation. It was not until the first fine day of spring that 

Watkins came out in full splendour. Then,with the sun shining brightly 
on him, he was positively dazzling to look upon. His coat, glistening in 
its newness, looked almost asthough it caught the sunbeamson their way, 
and gave them out grudgingly again from every shining fold; his hat 
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retained upon its brilliant nap the impress of the paper that it had been 
wrapped in, and looked so stiff and shapely that you might take your 
oath to the existence of a crimson line across the forehead beneath it, 
such as the first day of a new hat always makes; his boots creaked 
loudly as he walked along the pavement, and if you walked behind him 
you could tell, no less by a slight limping in his gait, than by the white- 
ness of the soles, that Mr. Watkins had put on those boots for the first 
time. Then he wore gloves—kid gloves!—he who had never yet, 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant of Llanderhyffyn, gone 
beyond thread or worsted. 

The gossips of the place were all alive, of course, upon the subject 
of this startling change. Various were the explanations given of it ; 
some insisting that Mr. Watkins had received a legacy, others that he 
was going to be married. What truth there was in either of these sur- 
mises we will not yet disclose; but, for the present, confiné ourselves to 
stating that Watkins dressed resplendently, and that he still continued 
visiting every evening at Glendwr Lodge! 

It may, perhaps, be cruel thus to disappoint the reader’s curiosity 
(if, indeed, any reader takes sufficient interest in this narrative to feel 
curious about at it all); but when the parties most concerned were so 
inexorably silent on the subject, it would ill become us—mere lookers 
on and tellers of the story—to speak out before the proper time. 
Even old Mrs. Watkins, communicative and fond of gossip as she was 
in general, was unassailable on this point. Her dearest, oldest friends 
endeavoured strenuously, but vainly, to get some explanation of her 
son’s altered habits from her. But the old lady only grinned (“ smiled” 
would be far too weak a word) exultingly upon them, and stated that 
her Watkin knew how to dress as well as other people (with a strong 
emphasis, and a malicious glance at Barker, if ever that luckless youth 
were present) when he liked; adding some sage remarks to the effect 
that it was not the clothes that made the gentleman, and that she 
couldn't abide, not she (another for Barker!) fine clothes, without a 
penny in the pockets of them! 

Mrs. Watkins was not only proud, it seemed, but purse-proud also. 
And yet the circulation of the Ancient Briton had not by any means 
attained a point to justify a boast of wealth. 

It had improved, however—though not much—principally through 
the recommendations of the Squire, or Mr. Morrison was indefatigable 
in his efforts to advance the interests of his friend. Watkins was 
grateful—oh, so grateful! and sohumble! He fawned upon his patron 
like a spaniel, and had by this time completely worked his way into 
the rich man’s favour. And Julia, who had at first appeared so distant— 
Julia now, in her child-like innocence, was all smiles and kindliness 
towards her father’s friend. 

Barker! Dolt! Idiot that you were! Why did you let this man 
come here? Why do you let him still come now, knowing that he is 
daily getting on so well; content yourself, so long as you don’t see his 
progress ? 

One Saturday the Ancient Briton sold full fifty copies more than it 
had ever sold before. Watkins's spirits went up with the sale of the 
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paper; so much so that he gave vent to his joy in the extravagance of 
a “dickey” in the evening, notwithstanding the inevitable clean shirt 
to follow on the Sunday; and then he took a walk to Glendwr Lodge, 
although it was some hours before his usual time for calling. On his 
arrival there he found, as, from his knowledge of the Squire's habits, 
he might have anticipated (it may be as he did anticipate), Miss Mor- 
rison sitting in the drawing-room alone. 

He found her reading. She looked up in some surprise, at seeing 
him so early, but rose from her seat at once, and welcomed him with 
the same cordial friendly smile, which he of late had always had 
from her. 

But, although Watkins was accustomed to these smiles by this time 
—although he was in such high spirits, too, at his suecess—he felt in 
some slight degree embarrassed and uneasy, when Miss Morrison 
requested him to sit down until her father came. His hand strayed 
nervously about his waistcoat buttons, he fidgeted with his neck-tie, 
and inwardly cursed his folly that he had not put on aclean shirt while 
he was about it, dreading the fatal possibility of a corner of the 
“dickey” peeping out. Yet it was safe enough, if he would only let 
it be. How many ‘dickeys’ of all kinds—moral ‘dickeys,’ false 
fronts of virtue, honesty, religion, what not ?—escape detection in this 
age of shams, simply because the wearers have the art to seem at ease, 
and do not fidget with them till they get a corner to peep out, and 
show the dirty shirt beneath ! 

Watkins, however, felt he must say something, so he told Julia of 
the wonderful improvement in his paper’s prospects, and launched out 
into the most extravagant praises of Mr. Morrison’s kindness in having 
done so much for him. 

Poor Julia, whose ears were ever open to the praise of those she 
loved, thanked him—though more in looks than words—for speaking 
thus of her father. She was quite sure there never had been, never 
would be, never could be, such a father as her own! To all which 
Mr. Watkins gave his unreserved assent; and, gaining confidence as he 
went on, he drew his chair a little nearer hers, speaking extremely fast 
—and all about her father’s goodness—while he did so, for fear she 
might observe the motion. But she did not observe it: or if she did, 
she did not seem displeased at it, for she smiled on him, even more 
warmly than before, as she replied to him. Another burst of eloquence 
from Watkins—another movement of the chair—another grateful look 
from those bright eyes, made brighter still by the moisture rising in 
them as she heard her father so extolled! And as their conversation 
grew more animated, the chairs approached nearer and ever nearer to 
each other. Still Julia’s eyes were radiant with delight ; still was there 
not the slightest shadow of displeasure, now that Watkins sat within a 
foot of her! 

At length he placed his hand upon her arm. She looked up, startled 
at the touch, and drew back slightly. Not in anger though, for 
Watkins was so enthusiastic at that moment .on the subject of her 
father, that it was evidently an unconscious action on his part, merely 
by way of emphasising what he said. 
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“ What does not such a man deserve!” Watkins went on to say. “Is 
he not truly worthy of the blessings fate has bestowed upon him? The 
admiration of his fellow-men, the heartfelt gratitude of those whom he 
has benefited, the esteem of all, and, more than all this, far dearer to 
him yet, the love of a daughter—so kind, so good, so amiable, so— ” 

What the next adjective was to have been we cannot say, for at this 
moment Julia interrupted him. A shadow crossed her brow, and a 
rich blush accompanied it—a shade, the very slightest shade of anger 
at the thought of flattery: a blush called up by the consciousness 
that the praise after all was not quite undeserved. 

“Stay, Mr. Watkins,” she exclaimed; “I cannot listen to this 
flattery—I— ” 

“Pardon me, my dear Miss Morrison,” he answered. (He had 
observed the blush, and it encouraged him; the shadow that preceded 
it had escaped him.) “Pardon me. To flatter you would be as im- 
possible as to speak too highly of your father. I may appear presump- 
tuous in thus addressing you, but believe me—” 

“Really, sir, I must beg you will desist, This language pains me.” 
And Julia rose from her seat. 

“One moment,” Watkins pleaded. “Ever since, by your father’s 
meer I was admitted here his guest, your worth, your goodness 
—may I add, your beauty—(Julia was on the point of leaving, but 
Watkins caught her by the hand). Miss Morrison, humble as I am, 
I have since that moment worshipped you—far off tis true, as wor- 
shippers must ever be from their divinities—(Julia struggled to release 
her hand, but’ Watkins held it tight). Miss Morrison, I love you.” 

“T am extremely grieved to hear it,” Julia answered, hanging down 
her head. 

“Do not say that. Can you then give me no hope?” 

“Mr. Watkins,” she answered, solemnly, and with some degree of 
sadness. ‘I esteem you highly—very highly—as a friend ; still more so 
as my father’s friend. It therefore pains me much to hear what I have 
heard. But if you prize my friendship in the least degree; if you 
have really any regard—nay, I will say, if you have any love for me, 
let me implore you not to speak again as you have spoken now. Let 
us be friends still, Mr. Watkins, for I solemnly assure you we never can 
be more to one another.” 

“You love another!” Watkins cried. 

“T cannot see, sir, by what right—” Miss Morrison commenced, 
somewhat haughtily. 

“T see it all,” he answered, savagely. Defeated i in his hopes, half 
mad with disappointment, poor Watkins had forgotten his old caution. 
“T see it all. You love that upstart boy of mine. One word, Miss 
Morrison, do you or do you not love Barker?” 

The eyes which had lately beamed so brightly —yet so softly—flashed 
now, as though with meteoric light. She turned indignantly away 
without replying. But Watkins followed her, and once more caught 
her by the hand. 

“Do you or do you not love Henry Barker ?” he fairly screamed out 
in his rage. 
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* And by what right do you demand to know ?” 

“ What right!” and Watkins paused. Then suddenly, as a brilliant 
thought occurred to him, he added, ‘ By this right, Miss Morrison; the 
right the law allows me. Barker is my apprentice—entirely in my power. 
For some time yet to come it rests with me alone to determine whether 
his life shall be made happy or the contrary.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Julia, trembling slightly, while the 
tears came to her eyes. 

Watkins saw the impression he had made, and a slight ray of hope 
appeared to dawn upon him. He felt he had been too hasty; if he 
could but gain time, and still hang on a little longer at Glendwr Lodge, 
something might yet occur; Julia might change her mind; or if he 
could not hope for that, some other chance might present itself through 
his reception in good society. At any rate he might perhaps save 
himself the ignominious turning out of doors that he now dreaded, and 
thus avoid becoming the laughing-stock of Llanderhyffyn. So, he 
replied with an attempt at smiling,— 

“IT mean no more than this, Miss Morrison. Just now you offered 
to remain my friend. Let it be so;—here is my hand and let what has 
occurred remain for ever a secret between ourselves.” 

But Julia turned away, and would not take the proffered hand. 

“What, you refuse ?” said Watkins. ‘Remember, Henry Barker is 
in my power. I would not threaten; but, if you breathe a word of 
what has passed between us to your father, or even let him notice 
any alteration in your conduct towards me, I cannot, in justice to 
myself, let my apprentice ever visit you again: Let us be friends,” 
And Watkins once more tendered her his hand. 

“Man,” she exclaimed, “I make no terms with you. I despise your 
threats, and scorn your friendship. Do what you will, then; I defy 
you.” So saying, Julia flew, rather than ran, upstairs to her own bed- 
room, and burst into tears. 

Did she, or did she not, love Barker ? 

She had never yet so much as thought of asking herself the question 
till Watkins asked it for her; but now he mentioned it, she really 
almost thought she did. One fact was certainly remarkable. Spite of 
the scorn with which she treated Watkins's threats, she did nor tell her 
father what had happened ! 

For when the Squire came home he was informed that Miss Morrison 
was too unwell to see him; and that Mr. Watkins had been there, but 


he had gone. The poor old gentleman had to spend the evening all 
alone. 
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RESPECTABLE PEOPLE. 
By Epmunp H. Yates, 


Ir is a dreadful thing to acknowledge, but as it is the truth, I avow it with 
all candour—lI detest respectable people. 'To me, to be respectable, is 
worse than being genteel, sporting, enthusiastic, practical, statistical, or 
any other dreadful condition. Atl my life I have had the same horror 
of them—all my life have I had a rock-a-head in the shape of a 
respectable relative, who, from time immemorial, has been held up as 
a pattern and an example, and has been duly disliked by me accord- 
ingly. ‘To pay your rent and taxes, and your tradesmen’s bills, to wear 
sober-looking garments, to go to church once weekly, to be very clean 
shaved, to be punctual at your office, to subscribe to the district 
charities, these are among the principal qualifications of respectable 
people. No matter how dull, how brainless, how prejudiced, how 
envious, how narrow-minded; no matter how priggish, self-sufficient, 
beadle-like in his own importance, the respectable man passes through 
life serenely and comfortably, as “a most respectable man, sir, who 
has brought up his family in a most creditable manner ;” and when he 
dies, his tombstone, erected’to his memory by respectable friends, sets 
forth that “as, in life, he was respected, so, in death, he is regretted.” 
I hold it as a distinct axiom, that most people who go in for respecta- 
bility are humbugs, having this one so-called virtue for their entire 
stock-in-trade, and working it accordingly. I know many respectable 
men, ratepayers, churchwardens, district visitors, and all sorts of 
proper things, who ignore their poor relations, are merciless creditors, 
grinding down the widow and the orphan; are hard masters, tyranni- 
cal parents, aye, and occasionally bad sons. It must be understood 
that, throughout this paper, I am speaking of respectability in its 
Thurtell and Weare gig-keeping sense, and am but alluding to those 
persons who make it a cloak for much ignorance, hatred, malice, and 
uncharitableness. 

Of respectable people there are two degrees, a higher and a lower. 
I will take the lower first. The respectable man of the lower order is 
a clerk undoubtedly, either in a bank or a merchant's or lawyer’s 
office. He lives in a small, eight-roomed house, in a terrace with a 
high-sounding name, “ Adeliza” or “ Navarino,” in Camden-town or 
Dalston. He lets the drawing-room floor to a single gentleman ; but 
soon finds that he can people the remainder of the premises with his 
own family. His house is always clean; the door-step looks like the 
top of a twelfth-cake; and the brass knob, as it flashes in the sun, 
makes you wink for very brightness. Pewter pots are never seen 
hanging on the area rails; for, in his respectability, he looks upon 
public-houses as the favourite baits of the devil, and has a four 
and a half-gallon cask of the mildest and cheapest bitter beer 
from the Romford brewery always on tap in his coal-cellar. It 
is with this innocuous fluid that the single gentleman and his 
friends are occasionally supplied, and charged at the rate of fourpence 
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per pint. The front and back parlours of the house are joined by 
folding doors which are always kept open; their furniture consists of 
six stained wood chairs with horsehair seats, an old sofa with a faded 
chintz cover, a rather rickety Pembroke table, a hassock, of the true 
pew pattern carpeted and with a button in the centre, which is in 
constant requisition by the lady of the house, and a most uncomfort- 
able mahogany article called a “ what-not.” On the walls there are 
three prints, “Smugglers Alarmed,” “Smugglers Attacked,” and 
“ Their Royal Highnesses, King Leopold, and the Princess Charlotte 
at his Majesty’s Theatre.” On the mantelpiece are two feather screens, 
two small china vases, a thing like a petrified egg with the top 
knocked off and a bit of glass inserted in its place (on looking very 
hard through this glass you may perceive specimens of Derbyshire 
spar), a small and cheap black daguerreotype of the master of the 
house, and a red and black cloth butterfly, supposed to be intended 
for a pen wiper. The respectable man rises punctually at seven 
o’clock, performs part of his toilette, and then, attired in an old grey 
flannel dressing gown, descends to the bowels of the earth, and in a 
mysterious back kitchen, paved with flagstones and redolent of mouldi- 
ness, proceeds to polish his bluchers. ‘This operation performed, he 
finishes dressing, consumes for breakfast one egg, a slice of toast, and a 
cup of curious beverage which he imagines to be tea (“Our Family 
Souchong, at 2s. 8d.” in fact), puts on a cloth garment called by hima 
“pally-toe,” grasps a truculent alpaca umbrella, with a black handle 
and a shiny oilskin case, and starts to business. From nine o’clock 
till six he is immersed in a dingy back office, working perpetually at 
the most intricate accounts, or writing the most formal of letters in the 
stiffest of hands. He has half an hour's respite at one o’clock, when he 
goes to the neighbouring chophouse and regales himself on a chump 
chop, potatoes, bread, and a glass of ale. During the consump- 
tion of this repast he refreshes his mind with the erudite remarks 
of the editor of the Morning Chronicle, as conveyed in his 
leading articles; but as the time allowed for the respectable man’s 
dinner is limited, he cannot take his ease in his inn, and therefore, 
propping the newspaper against the water-decanter or the cruet- 
stand, he is compelled to take his mental and corporeal food simul- 
taneously. On his return home he has his tea, puts the children 
through a severe examination of what they have learnt during the 
day, and after they have been taken away sits gazing vacantly into the 
fire, wondering whether his employers will ever raise his salary by 
another ten pounds a-year. So passes every day of his life, no change, 
no variety, no amusement. He is an automaton, wound up daily to 
go through certain duties which are discharged with clockwork-like 
punctuality. He is never excited, never out of temper, and the only 
interest felt by him in, what he calls, the Rooshian war, is its effect 
upon the price of domestic necessaries. Perhaps once a year he has a 
holiday, when he takes his children to the British Museum, dragging 
their weary little limbs through countless rooms, filled with natural, geo- 
logical, and antiquarian specimens, and reading to them the toughest and 
driest descriptions from the catalogue. It is his chief idea that every- 
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thing should have a purpose, and that there should be no amusement 
without instruction. He abominates dramatic entertainments, looking 
upon all actors and actresses as lost sheep, and the only time he enters 
the walls of a theatre is to see Mr. Adams’s Orrery. Occasionally, per- 
haps about Christmas time, the clerks in the neighbourhood where he 
resides get up a little feeble joviality among themselves. The young 
man who plays so delightfully on the flute is the star of these evenings, 
except at the house of Bulstrode and Parke’s out-door collector, where 
there is a scrimpy, wheezy little cottage piano, round which the com- 
pany group and drone out bygone glees, catches, and madrigals, such 
as “The Wreath,” “The Chough and Crow,” and the brilliantly 
humorous ‘Ah, how’s Sophia,” the double meaning of which “ A 
house a-fire,” is given with intense point by, I was going to say, the 
funniest, but I mean the least dreary man present. There is no supper 
and no beer—both low things ; but at half-past ten a tray of glasses is 
brought in, and from a mysterious recess are produced plates of biscuits 
such as are only seen in the suburbs—“ ladies’-fingers ” and “ queen- 
cakes,” and two decanters, one filled with light, the other with dark 
liquid, which is called wine. Among this class of persons the distinc- 
tion of port and sherry is unknown, the wines being invariably called 
by two colours to which they have not the smallest resemblance, red 
and white. Books the respectable man knows nothing about; he has 
neither time nor taste for reading; he has never heard of Tennyson, 
and only knows Dickens as a “light writer;” he has no appreciation 
for science or art, and is greatly astonished that their professors are 
enabled to ‘obtain a livelihood. 

Respectable people of the higher order generally reside in the Pan- 
cras-cum-Bloomsbury district, Keppel and Gower streets being good 
specimens of the class. The head of the family is a lawyer in good 
practice, or a retired tradesman even. The neighbourhoods above- 
mentioned abound with respectable men— blue-coated and _ brass- 
buttoned, with broad-brimmed hats, and black trousers with watch- 
ribbons and seals pendant from the.fob, for all the world like East 
Indian colonels in farces. They are apoplectic and choleric, bully their 
servants and tradespeople, back their bills at their clubs, and are 
always on the look-out for policemen to give beggars in charge. They 
never relieve a beggar, be it a wretched child, or a shivering, pallid, 
thin-clad woman; but mention the Mendicity Society, the protective 
forces, and the word “humbug” in a loud voice. They have dull, 
solemn, private dinner-parties during the season, with massive plate 
and expensive viands and priceless wine, and no conversation; they 
believe in the roast beef of Old England, and call French dishes kick- 
shaws ; they hate all foreigners, imagining their entire food to be com- 
posed of frogs, oil, and garlic, and their entire occupation to consist in 
dancing and playing the fiddle. Sometimes the respectable man of 
the higher order is a stockbroker, and then his behaviour is even more 
charming. He talks of nothing but bulls and bears, par, ninety-two 
and an eighth, and other topics of general interest; he is always re- 
ferring to an apocryphal personage, a kind of Mrs. Harris, whom he 
speaks of as “a gentleman in the city.” The respectable man has a 
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wife, who having risen to respectability with her husband, was ori- 
ginally something not too ladylike. She is generally short and fat, 
addicted to low robes and black fronts; she is also given to gorgeous 
robes and a profusion of jewellery. She has a dash of the regal Cole 
in her nature, and would be a jolly old soul, but she dare not, “ she 
must keep up her position.” Poor mistaken old lady! five minutes in 
her company, and her appearance, voice, and manner, at once let you 
into the secret. The daughters of the house seldom marry well, 
for they are generally plain and old maidish, and all unmoneyed suitors 
are scared by the reception they meet with from the papa. So the girls 
linger on until the father dies, getting up a feeble passion for the 
assistant to the family doctor, or the new curate of the parish, and 
after the father’s death they settle down to keep house for their 
unmarried brother, and are called “the girls” until the latest hour of 
a prolonged existence. This class of persons are, in their way, great 
patrons of literature, for they buy every new book which they hear 
spoken of, and, though they never read them, they have them 
gorgeously bound to ornament their drawing-room tables or their 
plate glass bookcase. They take in a good many periodicals too, Punch 
among the rest, and pronounce it ‘a humorous publication, though 
rather low in its tone.” They are not great at poetry, but they like 
Mr. Martin Tupper. These are the persons who used to go to the 
Ancient Concerts, and who still attend the Old Philharmonic, the 
Oratorios at Exeter Hall, and Mrs. Fanny Grumble’s dramatic read- 
ings. These are the people who tell you that literary men are “so 
odd ;” who believe that authors are seedy men, in napless hats, in 
threadbare coats, residing in garrets in Grub-street, and never without 
a large roll of paper sticking out of their pockets. These are the 
people who look upon actors as a different race of beings, and who, 
whenever they by chance see any theatrical persons in the street, watch 
their movements closely, and are much disappointed at not perceiving 
any eccentricity in their walk or manner, hoping, perhaps, that after a 
few steps the actor will invert himself and proceed for the rest of his 
journey on his hands, or that upon calling a cab he will spring in 
head foremost through the window and be seen no more. 

The sons of the family are either slow and serious, or fast and dissi- 
pated. I have known men of the former description who, at forty 
years of age, kept rabbits and pigeons, knew where the best brown 
bread in the neighbourhood was to be procured, were innocent of latch 
keys, guiltless of tobacco, and looked upon grog as a feudal institution. 
I have known men of the latter class, the coarsest, most vulgar, purse- 
proud debauchees, it has ever been my bad fortune to meet ; Brum- 
magem dandies, fifteenth-rate copyists of all the worst qualities of the 
most raffish West End men upon town. 

There, I have said my say. Some men there are love not a gaping 
pig, some that are mad if they behold a cat: we have all of us our 
peculiar aversions, and one of my strongest is of—Respectable People. 
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THE DJINNS. 
(From Les Orientales.) 


E come i gru van cantando lor lai, 
Facendo in aer di se lunga riga, 2 
Cosi vid, io venir traendo guai, 4 
Ombre portate d’alla detta briga. ; 

DANTE. 


[And even as the herons sail in long lines 
through the air singing their doleful plaint, 
so I witnessed the moaning shadows swept 
hither by the tempest. ] 


Town, fort, 
And keep, 
Bay, port, 
And steep, 
Dark seas, 
The breeze 
O’er-flees, 
All sleep! 


Comes a moan 
From the shore! 

The night’s groan, 
Wailing sore! 

Hark! it rolls, 

Like the doles 

Of damn’d souls, j 

Evermore ! ; 
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A dance-like yell, 
O’erdrowns the rest ; 
An imp of hell, 
With sprightly zest, 
Leaps to it—on! 
Beats time—is gone! 
Frisking upon 
A billow’s crest ! 





The murmurings swell, 

A By night-echoes nurst : 
: They clang like the knell 
Of convent accurst, 

Or throb like a crowd, 

To silence now cow’d, 

In frenzying loud 
Now ready to burst. 





We oie nae oe 


Allah! that fiendish cry! 

The Djinns are in the air; 
Quick—quick! for shelter, fly 
Beneath the spiral stair. 

My lamp begins to fall— 

The railing-shadows tall, 

Climb upwards on the wall, 
And clutch the ceiling bare. 


: Yes! the Djinns, in swirling lines, 
Cleave the air :—above my head, 
Crack the beams, like blazing pines, 
’Neath the howling squadron’s tread. 
Shapeless, dense, compact, they chase 
Through the empty midnight space, 
As the thick, black storm-clouds race, 
Arm’d with lightning darts of dread. 


They come, they come !—make fast and firm, 
And watch them in the Prophet’s name : 

I see them !—Vampire, dragon, worm— 
Scorpion and eft with eyes of flame! 

My staunch old roof-tree as they pass, 

Bends like a dripping blade of grass— 

My old oak door, with ribs of brass, 
Shivers and moans to quit its frame! 


All hell is loose! sobs, moans, and rending howls ! 
The north wind hurls the troop against my door— 
Batter’d against by Afreets, Djinns, and Ghouls, 
The strong walls reel and stagger back and fore. ‘. 
R 
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The whole house bends, and creaks, and shrieks, and cries, 
As from the earth the wind had rent its ties, } 
And, like a dry leaf, swirl’d it in the skies, ; 

On, with the troop of Djinns, to sweep the shore! 2 
Oh, Prophet! if thou wilt but lend 

Thy succour ’gainst these night-fiends dread, 
To-morrow’s morn will see me bend \ 

Before thy shrine with abject head : 3 
Let their hot, scorching breath fall cold, ; 


Against thy servant’s rafters old; 
And, vainly, let their talons bold, 
Scratch at my time-worn glass and lead. 


They are gone! the pests of earth 
Onward with the whirlwind soar! 
Thanks! their feet, in fiendish mirth, 

Kick no longer at my door. 
Distant sounds, like clanking chain, 
Fill the air: across the plain 
Moan the forest oaks in pain, 

For the Djinns are passing there! 


The flapping sound of wing, 
The clapping sound of hoof— 
The feeble winds scarce bring 
Their murmurs from aloof! 
Scarce equalling in force 4 
The locusts’ chirping, hoarse, 
Or summer hailstorm’s course, 
Pattering on a roof. 


Yet syllables strange, 
By starts meet the ear, 
So when the tribes range, 
In desert camps near, 
When signal horns sound, 
Song-snatches float round ; 
And children, sleep-bound, 
Dream, guileless of fear. . 


The Djinns accurst, 
Of sin begot, 

By darkness nurst, 
The night they blot 

They splash and rave 

As midnight wave, 

May crash and lave, 

That eye sees not. 








A dim screech— 
A dead shout ! 
*Twas the beach, 
: Ne’er a doubt! 
’ Like the dole, 
Saints may troll, 
For a soul 
: Dying out! 


Night’s fear 
Will quell. 
I hear 
No yell, 
No moan— 
They’re gone ! 
Alone, 


All’s well! 


V. 
SONG. 
(From Ruy Blas.) 


Though birds of the rarest 
The woods may rejoice, 

The sweetest and fairest 
Tis sings in thy voice. 


Through Heav’n may the night-star 
Unveil in the skies, 

’T were dim by the bright star 
That beams in thine eyes. 


Though Spring to the bower 
4 Her roses impart, 
The tenderest flower 
Has root in thy heart. 


This bird of the bower, 
This star from above, 

This soul-rooted flower, 

What is it? ’Tis Love! 
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“OLD TIMES.” 


By WituiaM P. HALE. 









LD TIMES seem to enjoy a 
privilege of laudatory cele- 
bration whichis not accorded 
to most evanescent things 
attaching to this sublunary 
sphere. The intrinsic 
worth of the habits, 
customs, and actions 
which existed at any 
particular period of 
past history, may be 
best appreciated by a 
perusal of the more 
popular and social lite- 
rature of that period. 

Mr. Macaulay has 
shown us what a mine 
of illustrations of the 
: usages of English so- 
x ciety (temp: 1690-5), 
exists in what he calls 
E the “noble and unique 
; collection of the news- 
papers of William the 
Third’s reign in the 
: British Museum.” But in our day one 
particular period has been singled out by 
song-writers and other panegyrists of the 
days gone by, namely, that which they deno- 
minate as “ the good old times when George 
the Third was King.” Nor, perhaps, do we ourselves fully appreciate 
the immense difference which the last fifty or sixty years have made in 
the various phases of English society. We have lying before us a 
bundle of numbers of The Times newspaper, issued between the 23rd 
December, 1796, and the 26th May, 1797, and from these old news- 
papers (although, unfortunately, the series is occasionally broken and 
imperfect) we may perhaps be able to select some passages amusingly 
illustrative of the habits, if not of our fathers’ time, at least of the 
beau-ish days of our grandfathers. 

The period, the events of which are thus chronicled before us, was 
“scarce sixty years ago.” It was a time of national and also of Euro- 
pean excitement. The French Directory was at war with well nigh all 
the world; Buonaparte had just appeared upon that stage which was in 
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time to furnish the scene both of his exaltation and his downfall. The new 
French General had carried the war into Italy—had forced the memo- 
rable bridge of Lodi—and was endeavouring to starve out the impor- 
tant fort of Mantua; Washington had just resigned the Presidency of 
the United States of America, and the contest for his successor was 
raging between Jefferies and Adams; the Imperial occupant of the 
Russian throne, Catherine II., had expired in the midst of the turmoil 
of war, as another of that dynasty has done in our own time; the 
attempt of General Hoche to land a French army in Bantry Bay had 
suffered a terrible defeat; the mutiny at the Nore was being fanned 
into flame; and the end of the historical portion of the newspapers 
before us touches on the armistice concluded between France and Aus- 
tria, which finally terminated in the disastrous treaty of peace known 
as the treaty of Campo Formis. 

But, perhaps, some of our readers may imagine, from the stirring 
and important events narrated in the course of an issue extending over 
only six short months, that Zhe Times of those days bore some resem- 
blance to the mighty broadsheet which now every morning greets 
our eyes in all the superlative excellence of paper, printing, intelli- 
gence, and information, and teeming with advertisements of every 
sort, size, and purport. Not at all. A page of The Times of December, 
1796, measures but nineteen inches by thirteen (a little larger than 
the present Examiner), four such pages constitute a number of the 
paper, containing in all sixteen columns, and except on apparently 
very special occasions more than half those columns are filled with 
advertisements. Some features, to be sure, appear to exist in common 
between the journal of those days and that of ours. The price then 
was fourpence halfpenny ; the printing was done by “ C. Bell, Printing 
House Square, London ;” whilst, in the corner of each number, appears 
the government-stamp of the word “Halfpenny” four times repeated, 
with a motto which, we are happy to say, has belied itself, viz., 
“Semper eadem.” 

Now-a days, when the daily purchaser or hirer of the “leading 
journal” obtains his freshly-issued copy, his first impulse is generally 
to dive into the very middle of the paper, and there seek either Par- 
liamentary debates, the latest intelligence, or perhaps a brilliant and 
caustic “leader.” If such was the habit of those who purchased our 
““Old Times,” they must have been content, comparatively speaking, 
with little enough for their money. The Parliamentary reports, with 
very rare exceptions, scarcely furnish more matter per day than what is 
contained in the present “summary” furnished in The Times of the 
previous night’s debate. The Foreign intelligence, it is true (though 
by comparison scanty with our present supplies of daily and even 
hourly information on the subject), seems always to have been a matter 
held in considerable importance in Printing House Square. We are 
certainly occasionally informed that in 1797, six Hamburg mails were 
due at one time, but the proceedings of the French Directory in Paris, 
of Buonaparte in Italy, of the effect of the news of Catherine’s death on 
the Foreign Courts, and (what was then almost Foreign news) of the 
intrigues and condition of Ireland and the Irish, are frequently and 
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continuously reported. Mr. Macaulay has, in the third volume of his 
History of England (page 603), given the story of the rise and existence 
of “leading articles.” They were not, originally, an integral portion of 
a newspaper, but were inserted by the editors when other matter fell 
short. Although Mr. Macaulay, in the passage which we have just 
mentioned, is speaking of the newspapers of the time of William the 
Third ; still, the appearance of a “ Times leader” seems the exception to 
the rule even up to the years 1796-7. To be sure we have a trace, or 
rather the germ of a feature now prominent in the constitution of The 
Times. We all know how personal, political, ecclesiastical, forensic, or 
judicial peculiarities are made to furnish the “ slashing leaders,” as they are 
termed, in the columns of Zhe Times. There is, in embryo as it were, 
this feature in the papers before us. But it is only in embryo; the 
phraseology used resembles more the short joking paragraphs of our 
friend Mr. Punch than any effort of laboured sarcasm and carefully 
turned inuendo. Thus, with reference to the then Lorp LonspA.e’s 
views upon National loans, in connection with the great ‘ Voluntary 
Loan” just subscribed for, the following appears in the paper, dated 
23rd December, 1796. 

“The present Votuntary LoAN affords a fine opportunity for Lorp Lons- 
DALE'S ship to come out of the stocks. We have no doubt but his lordship has 
at least been a subscriber of the jirst-rate.” 

The following three paragraphs we take as they stand from the 
number dated 23rd December, 1796. 

“Mr. SHERIDAN has purchased a forty shilling freehold in Hampshire, in 

order to annoy the respectable part of that loyal and enlightened community.” 


“MIcHAEL ANGELO TayLor has behaved so quietly in the House of Com- 
mons of late, that several of his friends are anxious lest he should be writing 
a political pamphlet.” 

“Tt has been insinuated that the Prince of WirTeMBURGH has not met 
with too much attention from his future brothers and sisters-in-law; but 
besides that this is without foundation, whoever expected much politeness 


from anybody in law ?” 

Assuredly, if the mantle which then sate on the editorial shoulders in 
Printing House Square has descended in strict editorial succession to 
those who now sway the voice of “the Thunderer,” a shred or two at 
least has been torn off, and must now encircle the throats of the 
briefly-spoken wits on Punch and The Press. 

So much for politics, or, more properly speaking, for political his- 
tory. A paragraph, inserted but a short way below the last that we 
have quoted, re-opens to us a view of a state of society which must ever 
since have been gradually dying out, until in our own days the powers 
and prerogatives of the law have been absolutely stretched to prevent 
the practices complained of. 

The Times, 28th April, 1797.—“ Homer tells us, that in the time of the 
Trojan war, the value of a beautiful and accomplished woman was about the 
fourth part of that of a great brass saucepan. Our present ladies of fashion, 


particularly one or two of our gambling peeresses, would probably fetch more, 


as being bigger than any copper in the kingdom, and made of the same 
materials.” 


Our readers, now-a-days, will perhaps scarcely credit the fact that, 
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within two months of this date, Lady Luttrell, Mrs. Sturt, Mr. Marten- 
dale, and Mr. O’Burne (all of them persons moving in fashionable 
society) had, on the evidence of a discarded footman of Lady Bucking- 
hamshire’s, which footman, by the way, was characterised to the sitting 
magistrates as “unworthy of credit, because he was ‘an avowed demo- 
crat!’” been convicted in the penalty of fifty pounds each for gambling 
at Faro, a prohibited game, from which practice the servants of the 
house seem to have derived large profit, as we hear that their perquisite 
was “tenpence in every guinea paid to the bank.” Some of our fair 
readers, who have occasionally seen accounts in the newspapers of more 
recent days of attacks upon gambling-houses, of seizures of men with 
indescribable names, of examinations of the same men at police-courts 
in the morning, and of their universally immediate discharges (we 
mean until within the last two years), may suspect us at first sight of 
having been led away by the precocious wit of the comparatively young 
Times, which we have before quoted, followed, as we ought to have 
mentioned that it is, by the announcement that— 


“The only complaint in Lady B.'s chest is that there is nothing in it.” 


But we regret to say, although we clear ourselves from any mistake 
or misconception on the subject by so doing, that the conduct of 
Lady B. (we presume Lady Buckinghamshire), Lady Luttrell, Mrs. 
Sturt, and all their crew, was sufficiently a matter of public 
notoriety to induce that great and excellent judge, the first Lord 
Kenyon, even ten months previously, to declare publicly upon 
the trial of a cause relating to a gambling debt— That it is to 
be lamented that gaming is so prevalent among the highest ranks of 
society, who have set their example to their inferiors, and who, it 
seems, are too great for the law. I wish they could be punished. If 
any prosecutions are fairly brought before me, and the parties are 
justly convicted, whatever may be their rank or station in the country, 
though they be the first ladies in the land, they shall certainly exhibit 
themselves in the pillory."—Annual Register, A.D., 1796, 13th June, 
p. 23, Chron. This seems as if the judicial mind knew where to look 
at all events for such illegal practices in full operation, and when Chief 
Justices threw out such hints in “‘ Old Times,” the truth had no need of 
being much more fully indicated. 

In matters of literature our “ Old Times” have not very much to say ; 
but what they do say is curious and, we think, instructive. One 
number, in December, 1796, gives a short review, the only review 
indeed we find in the copies before us, of the pamphlet in which 
IRELAND confessed the series of forgeries which he had palmed upon the 
literary world as the genuine and authentic works of Shakespeare, 
beginning with the lease between Fraser and the poet of Avon, and 
concluding with Vortigern. The critic indulges as shortly as may be 
in some solemn reflections, which apparently may be wound up in the 
words of Sir Walter Scott’s distich :— 


“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When once we practise to deceive.” 


All literary labourers do not seem to have fared nearly so well as 
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Ireland in those days. There is a painful letter in The Times, of 21st 
March, 1797, signed Le Texier, headed, “ A Call to my Creditors,” and 
applying to them to obtain, as a favour, time to pay all their demands 
with interest; he offers for it all that he has in his possession, which, 
he says, is more than enough to be security for what he owes ; he offers 
the receipts of his readings, and even the little talents he may possess 
to teach and give lessons at home and abroad, and to attend schools ; in 
a word, he will do all that a man of honour can do to fulfil his engage- 
ments, and he will meet them all at an appointed hour at the 
Thatched House Tavern. Readings of then popular French pieces 
seem, from contemporary advertisements, to have been given by this 
same advertiser in Lisle-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. Let us hope that 
the creditors proved charitable, and the debtor not insincere. 

Oceasional poetry constituted a feature in The Times of that period to 
a much larger extent than we ever find it admitted now; and satirical 
verses were apparently not less acceptable than were the jocosely per- 
sonal paragraphs in prose to which we have before alluded. 

Among the advertisements in March, 1797, we come across the 
announcement of 

“A cheap edition of Hume's History of England, to be completed in 5 vols. 
Price 6s, 3d. per vol.” 

What a singular price six shillings and threepence per volume seems 
to us now, especially when our cheap editions of standard works are 
| selling at prices so much more within the reach of all classes. 

In the matter of theatrical and other public amusements our “ Old 
i Times” have much to attract the reader. To peruse one of their play- 
| house or opera-house advertisements, is almost to stand in the Garrick 
Club of the present day, and gaze upon the world-renowned and time- 
honoured names and faces which gleam from every side upon the 
spectator. Take we at random a few names from one column of 
operatic and theatrical announcements—LINDLEY, PALMER, Fawcett, 
Smpons, Srorace, Branam! ‘This is a galaxy of talent of no mythical 
| existence, although their fame may be to many of us traditional, and 
although, of all those named, one only, the last named, is alive while 
} 

{ 














| 
' 
we write.* The newspapers before us tell us of the days when The Cure 
Jor the Heart-ache was all the rage of the town; when, as we are told, 
| certain pantomime tricks, “ especially one of the transformation of a 
cartwheel to a Chinese palace,” had never been equalled since the days | 
| of Rich; and when Fawcett (of undying celebrity) put forth the fol- 
lowing bill for his benefit in the columns of The Times :— 
For the Benerit of Mr. Fawcett. i 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, i 
Tats Evenrye will be presented, THE MAN OF THE WORLD, é 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant (First time)...... Mr. Fawcert. 
After the play—“Sa.ty in our ALLEY,” by Mr. Incledon. The Story of ‘ 
Lord Horpercot.or’s Cook and Gardner's Ghost, by Mr. Fawcett. A favourite 
Trish Song, by Mr. Johnstone ; and the Barber’s Petition, by Mr. Fawcett. 
; To which will be added, PEEPING TOM; 
Peeping Tom, with the “ Little Farthing Rushlight”......Mr. Fawcert. 








; * Since the above was in type, the veteran tenor has also passed away “full of 
i years and full of honours.” 
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The above was announced on 15th May, 1797, and we should like 
to know what Sadler’s Wells’ folks would say, if, on the 15th May, 
1856, the habitues of that theatre should see their great Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant, Mr. Phelps, advertised to descant to them (for his 
benefit) upon the woes of “ Willikins and his Dinah,” or to play 
“Jim Baggs,” or “Jeremy Diddler,” in the after piece? But the days 
of which we are writing were also those in which the Opera held her 
own solely in the Haymarket: when “The King’s Theatre” had not 
closed its doors in submission to the attractions of the ducal property 
of Bedford. When the ballet and the old Italian school of opera had 
not been superseded by the gorgeous mise en scéne, and enormous 
resources developed in the production of the later German operas. 
Where John’s master was, of course ‘“ John” would be, that is at the 
“old opera,” as it is now called; “John” got offended at being told by 
the guard on duty to move out of the lobby—a fight ensued—the sedan 
chairmen backed up the footmen with the sturdy assistance of their 
chair-poles—the fight required the interference of all the guard posted 
at the house, and was of sufficient importance not only to be chronicled 
in the Times of the 21st March, 1797, but also mentioned in the Annual 
Register of the same date. Most probably, in our own time, half-a- 
dozen policemen would have put a far speedier termination to the dis- 
turbance, than the guards of good King George the Third seem to have 
been able to effect. 

Amongst the less legitimate offsprings of the drama existing in the 
days of which we write, Astley’s seems to have already attained a high 
state of vigour. The performances must have been more varied in 
their character than they are now-a-days, and less time been devoted 
to dramatic representations (strictly so called). The programme of the 
evening’s entertainments on Monday, 8th May, 1797, is thus headed :— 


THIRD TOTAL CHANGE OF PERFORMANCES. 
BENEFIT OF THE CABINET OF MONKEYS. 


1st. Grand Ballet of the Dutch Tea Garden. 2nd. The performances of 
the astonishing Cabinet of Monkeys, who will appear in elegant new dresses. 
8rd. Grand Pantomime of the American Heroine. 4th. Musical spectacle of Gaby 
and Dolly. 5th. Horsemanship in perfect cadence. 6th. A Comic Pantomime, 
called, “ The Weird Sisters, or Harlequin Everywhere.” 


The “further particulars” subjoined to this somewhat lengthy exor- 
dium, state that the historical pantomime, called the American Heroine, 
or the Ungrateful Spaniard, as translated from the French, is “taken 
from facts, as related in the Philosophical and Political History of the 
Colonies and Commerce of the Europeans, in the East and West 
Indies.—See vol. 5, page 271.” But, although we have such informa- 
tion given in a way which has been elaborated by Mr. Charles Kean in 
the present time, there is no explanation whatever vouchsafed of the 
meaning of the mysterious horsemanship which is said to be “in per- 
fect cadence.” We trust the phrase applied to the musicians and 
not to the equestrians. : 

The advertisements of the masquerades, which were then patronised 
in a manner now gone by, are enough to make Mons. Jullien’s mouth 
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water. In the winter months the festivities were located at the New 
Pantheon, Oxford-street. 

“At this magnificent MasqueRADE and Supper, notwithstanding the 
unusual and extravagant advance on wines, and every article of refreshment, 
and, in order that no one may be deprived of the opportunity of being present 
at so brilliant a display of fashion and elegance as the ensuing Masquerade 
will exhibit, where every effect will be produced that genius and liberality 
can suggest, or novelty accomplish, the proprietors are determined to make 
no advance in the terms of admission. Tickets will therefore be issued in due 
time at One Guinea each.” 


In the spring and summer the festivities were removed to Ranelagh 
House, and the supper is advertised upon one occasion to be accompa- 
nied with “Champagne, Burgundy, Claret, Madeira, Port, and Sherry ; 
and to be under the patronage of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales.” Really, after reading these announcements, together with the 
statement likewise promulgated at the same period, that “ Vauxhall 
Gardens had been sold for £30,000,” we can but come to the conclu- 
sion that if it be true that “all times when old are good, the present 
might,” at. all events for some people’s interests, “be better if they 
would.” 

But, although the once fashionable masquerade has degenerated 
into a Bacchanalian orgie, and the value of the once-famed royal 
property at Vauxhall has declined to nothing, except in case of the 
ground being sold for building on, some institutions of social and 
fashionable life have stood their ground unshaken during the changes 
of the last sixty years. We should scarcely have supposed the length 
of time during which the hotel in Leicester-square, known as La 
Sabloniére, has existed, but we find, on the 28th April, 1797 :— 

“La SABLONIERE’S HoTeL AND CoFFEE Howse, No. 15, Leicester-square. 
Mrs. LA SaBLONIERE respectfully informs the public that she continues her 
Hotel and Coffee House as usual, on very moderate terms. A genteel ordinary 
every day at 5 o'clock.” 

Cricket had even then become domesticated at Lord’s, for under the 
same date we read :— 

“Tue ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Mary-Le-BonNE CRIcKET CLUB will 
be at Lord’s Cricket Ground, on Saturday, April 29, at half-past five o’clock. 
Those members that intend dining, are desired to send their names that 
dinner may be provided accordingly. Several gentlemen intend playing in the 
morning. 

It was, no doubt, a pleasant walk through the fields and into the 
country for the then brothers of the bat, a journey which we abbre- 
viate with a Hansom cab or an Eyre Arms omnibus. 

The exclusive assemblies of Almack’s were already in vogue at Messrs. 
Willis and Sons’ Assembly Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, and the con- 
cluding announcement of an approaching ball is significant enough :— 


“Tickets, One Guinea each, will be delivered in a few days to those whose 
names are on the Ladies’ Book.” 


The Nova Scotia baronets were up and stirring for their rights even 
then, their meetings were advertised, as they still sometimes occur 
now in the public journals. The opinion expressed in the number for 
23rd March, 1797, as to the character of the Common Halls held in 
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the Guildhall of London, seems as applicable to the present time as to 
the period of excitement in which our quotation was penned. 

“The Common Hall to be held to-day at Guildhall, is expected to be the 
most tumultuous of any that has met there for many years. The proceedings 
of a Common Hall have never been marked with much decorum or regularity ; 
and, under such circumstances, the public will judge how far the sense of the 
Livery of London can be expected from such a meeting.” 

If report speaks truly, the Common Hall of the City will not have 
many more opportunities of displaying their obstreperous partisanship. 

The felonious amusements which, within the last twenty years, engaged 
the attention of some of the junior aristocracy, had attractions in those 
times for their ancestors, for we find the Justices of the Peace for the 
parish of St. James’s, Westminster, offering a reward of ten guineas for the 
apprehension and conviction of persons loosening and taking away the 
iron rails from the fronts of the houses of inhabitants of that parish. 
But a much more singular felony is detailed on the 15th March, 1797, 
as follows :— 

“Yesterday, James Hitchin was brought to the public-office, Bow-street, 
charged with stealing the tail from one of the cream-coloured horses, the 
property of his Masesty. It appeared that the prisoner had pulled out a hair 
at a time, so that the animal is completely disfigured, and that he had sold the 
hair for five shillings. He was committed for trial.” 

What must have been the feelings of the Master of the Horse at the 
discovery of such an act of delinquency? We presume that the royal 
quadrupeds have, ever since such a catastrophe, had especial watch set 
over their tails, so that no surreptitious wealth should be gained from 
the regal horsehair. 

“There is nothing new under the sun,” is a proverb which is con- 
firmed almost daily in very singular ways. Grimstone’s Eye Snvff has 
been advertised and placarded before our eyes with a vigour and 
pertinacity worthy of the most startling novelty, and unprecedented 
invention. In April, 1797, however :— 

“For complaints in the Head and Eyes, the Cordial Cephalic Snuff had 
(already) been found, by long experience, an effectual remedy for most dis- 
orders of the head, It is extremely proper for all persons who visit the sick, 
or go into unhealthy places, as it fortifies the head against noxious exhalations 
and infectious air.” 

Should the latter portion of the recommendation be well founded, 
and the secret of the manufacture of the old Cordial Cephalic Snuff 
not lost, the Board of Health might do well to lay in a stock of it for 
distribution in those neighbourhoods which still linger on in a state of 
filth and bad drainage, while Boards of Works are squabbling and 
debating as to whose system of drainage is at last to be adopted. 

We find, among other odd bits of information, scattered up and 
down the columns before us, two paragraphs, or rather a paragraph 
and advertisement, which give us some notion of the state of public 
locomotion in those days. The first runs “13th January, 1797. Wood- 
cocks are tenpence a-piece in the principal markets of Cornwall and 
Devon; though, as they get nearer to London, they are as high as 
three shillings.” In our time the woodcocks in question, or at least 
the majority of them, would, in all probability, find their way to 
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Leadenhall Market within four-and-twenty hours of their death, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Brunel and the Great Western 
Railway, without incurring an increase of about 250 per cent. in their 
market value. Our second instance of provision advertisement indi- 
rectly intimates, in its concluding words, the isolation of the Midland 
Counties from a participation in those plentiful supplies which now 
daily flow down to them from the Metropolitan markets. 

“Porrep SHrimps.—Just arrived, from the North of England, a box of 
this delicate article, cured in oval pots. They are suitable for sandwiches, 
and also excellent at supper, with the addition of vinegar and mustard. Sold 
at Mr. Mackay’s, No. 29, opposite St. Ann’s Church, Princes-street, Soho, at 
2s. and 3s. each. It is presumed they would be esteemed an agreeable present 
at this time of the year to country friends, particularly to those resident in 
the Midland Counties,” 


We will conclude our present extracts from, and comments on “ Old 
Times,” first, with a hope that we have not wearied our readers with 
our attempt to interest them in the doings of the days gone by, and 
secondly, with a passage from Zhe Times of the 28th April, 1797, in 
which some curious statements are made as to the circulation and cost 
of the paper at that period. 

Mr. Pitt in his budget of that year had proposed, among other new 
taxes, an additional tax of three-halfpence on each newspaper published, 
and from this he calculated on raising £114,000. On this subject the 
following are the words then used in a sort of leading article by the 
“leading journal” of the present day :— 

“Mr. Prrr calls the new duty of three-halfpence on a newspaper a trifling 
increase, when his predecessors have not, in the course of fifty years, found it 
expedient to lay on more than a progressive duty of twopence. We believe 
the public will think this trifling increase rather more than they choose to 
pay. We know not who have been Mr. Pitt’s advisers in proposing an addi- 
tional tax of three-halfpence on every newspaper; but we will venture to say 
and to prove that they must have been most grossly ignorant of the fact, 
when they instructed him to say that the proprietors had no equitable claim 
to an increase in their price. We consider this observation both ungenerous 
and unfair. As it is evident, throughout the whole of this investigation, that 
Mr. Pitt can only have consulted one party, who knows nothing of the detail of 
a newspaper, we shall submit to the honourable gentleman one calculation 
only which is so plain as to be unanswerable. 

“The present daily sale of the Zimes is known to be between four and five 
thousand newspapers. For the sake of perspicuity we will make our calcula- 
tion on four thousand only, and it will hold good in proportion to every other 
paper. 

“ The newsvendors are now allowed by the proprietors of every newspaper 
two sheets in every quire, viz., twenty-six for every twenty-four papers sold. 
The stamp duty on two papers in every quire in four thousand papers daily, at 
the old duty of twopence, amounts to a loss of £780 a-year, besides the value 
ofthe paper. An additional duty of three-halfpence will occasion a further loss 
of £585 in this one instance only, for which there is not, according to 
Mr. Pitt’s view of the subject, to be the smallest remuneration to the proprie- 
tors. Is it possible that anything can be so unjust? If the Minister insists 
on his proposed plan, it will be impossible for newspapers to be sold at a lower 
rate than sixpence halfpenny per paper.” 


One comment on the above will suffice—Nous avons changeé tout cela! 
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THE WAITING-ROOM. 





DIAMOND DUST. 


Good advice is one of those injuries which a good man ought to forgive, if 
possible, but at all events to forget at once. 





PROFOUND REFLECTION. 

I have often observed at a public entertainment that when there is anything 
particular to be seen, and everybody wants particularly to see it, everybody imme- 
diately stands up, and effectually prevents anybody from seeing anything. 





GEOGRAPHICAL. 
Q. What is Wensleydale ? 
A. A barren Park. 





A NEW BOOK. 

“ WoMEN OF THE TIME.” (Bogy: London.) A book of great value; well done 
and well-timed ; giving brief biographies of the members of the House of Peers, the 
Public Offices, the Horse Guards, &. We cannot too highly praise, this useful 
publication. No member of the Government should be without it. 





SOMETHING LIKE LITERARY VITALITY. 

The farce of “ ZL’ Avocat Patelin,” the “Gammar Gurton’s Needle” of the French 
drama—written, it is more than probable, as early as the fourteenth century (an 
edition, treating it as a work of long established position, is extant, bearing the 
date of 1490)—after having been quoted by Rabelais, modernised by De Brueys in 
the reign of Louis XIV., and having furnished our own stage with not only the 
plot, but the very language and “gags” of that thoroughly British afterpiece, The 
Village Lawyer, was revived at the Théatre Francais a year or two ago, in order to 
furnish Got (one of the few humorists the French nation possesses in any artistic 
capacity), with a suitable character. The intrinsic excellence of the long-neglected 
fate —succes de thédtre apart—was found to be so striking as to suggest its publica- 


tion in a popular form. It is now selling by thousands as a half-franc volume in 
the Bibliotheque des Chemins de Fer / 
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BITS OF FRENCH. 
SPEECH is a bad translation.—Charles Nodier. 


Means have been discovered to adulterate coffee with chicory. Still, more ad- 
vanced intellects have hit upon a scheme for adulterating chicory with earth. 
The man of his age will be the individual who shall discover an ingredient with 
which to adulterate the earth.— Alphonse Karr. 


France learnt Liberty from England. One day England may learn Equality 
from France.— Michelet. 

Since he has been so much talked and written about, the Gamin, or street boy 
of Paris, has begun to think himself somebody. We have heard him cry “ Vive 
la Charte! Down with the Ministers!” The Gamin asserts to himself the right of 
erying whatever he pleases. We have seen him throw stones at the National 
Guards who wished to keep him in order; break windows and lamps; stop hackney 
coaches to make barricades of them; tear up pavements, shut up shops—in fact, 
make himself generally and actively conspicuous. And if you had asked him 
“What is the meaning of La Charte? Why do you wish to upset the Ministry?” 
he would have “taken a sight’’ at you, answering with the more or less perti- 
nent suggestion of —“ Ax my eye.’ 

Unhappy Gamin! What cruel tricks they have played with you.—Paul de 
Koch. 


THE THAMES. 


Tuey may talk and rhyme of Old Father Time, 
Of his wond’rous might on land, 

Of the ruin’d tow’rs which attest his pow’rs, 
And his cities whelm’d in sand; 


I laugh at his strength, as in breadth and length 
Unalter’d I calmly flow, 

Yet often I think of the scenes on my brink 
I have witnessed long ago. 


For I was old ere the Roman bold 
To savage Britain came, 

And ages I smiled in a valley wild 
Ere London had yet a name. 


The pageant gay and the festal day 
Have borrowed a charm from me, 

And wretches have sighed on my bosom wide, 
In their last sad agony. 


I have echoed the knell of the passing bell 
When the plague on my crowded shore, 
Like a demon’s breath spread a ghastly death 

Alike over rich and poor ! 


And I, too, have shed a lurid red 
From my bosom so calm and tame, 
When close by my side, both far and wide, 
Was nought but a raging flame. 
I have borne to their dungeons the great and good, 
I have aided the weak to fly ; 
And wafted gold, and wealth untold, 
To the City whose pride am I. 


And yet the same, my tranquil stream, 
From a gently trickling rill, 
To the deep blue sea, so wild and free, 
Is flowing, flowing still. E. D. 
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¢ THE TRAIN.?—OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





“This is the first appearance of a new magazine, which, if it fulfil the promise contained 
in its opening number, will speedily become a general favourite all who wish for 
sterling amusement. The illustrations are well executed, and as and suggestive as 
the text, which is saying a good deal.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“A new monthly periodical, the prospects of which are “yen notwithstanding the 
prevalence of magazines of an analogous character"—Morning Herald. - 

«Tue TRAtn’ is really, as it affirms to be, a first-class a supported by gentlemen 
whose names are well and favourably known to the whole reading world, and who, to 
judge from their contributions to ‘Tae Train,’ have in nosmall degree augmented their 
well-earned reputations. The contents are well and ppaitionsly selected. ‘Tue Train’ is, 
although not profusely, yet admirably and tastefully illustrated by. two artists of consi- 
derable reputation, which they have done no little to increase.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* Tae Taaaw*eleevarious and clever—a magazine of amusing stories, characters, and 
ketch dapted for pl it railway reading.’ —Athencum. 

‘Tue Train’ starts very full of pleasant talkers. It is a new shilling monthly, freely 
illustrated with good woodcuts. and supported by the writing of some of the most successful 
young wits of the day. It is light literature, but free from the extreme debility under 


which light literature usually suffers. There is nothing in the number which is not good.”— 
miner. 





“Cheap, excellently printed, and judiciously limited as to the length and number of the 
articles.”— Leader. 

“Tne Train’ bids fair to perform a long jow without. coming to‘a smash. Two 
capital tales are opened by Messrs. Robert and William Brough. The former has also an 
ing little m founded on one of Hoccaccio’s tales. These, with a good paper on 
Wilkes by Mr. Draper, and the ‘ Parisian Nights’ Entertainments,’ by Mr. Sala, are the 
— noticeable features in the first number. The illustrations are spirited and clever.”— 

rilic. i ee c 


“Tue Taarn’ is the first number of a new shilling magazine, and we must say its promise 
is excellent.”— Press, 

“The new magazine, entitl€d ‘Tz Tras, opens with the first two chapters of a serial 
story, by Mr. R. B Brough, called ‘Marston Lynch,’ which are full of sharp observation, 
clever description, and undoubted-knowledge of the scenes — by the author. There 
is a paper called the ‘ Parisian Nights’ Entertainment,’ by Mr. G. A. Sala, one of the best 
of the many excellent word-daguerreotypes which this gentleman has published.” — Ii/ustrated 

mes. 

“ The first number of this magazine promises well. It abounds in smart writing of the 
jocund and light style The illustrations are excellent.”—Court Journal. 

“ This is the first number of a new magazine, and it is well-named, for it goes a-head at 
a tremendous pace, and may be at once pronounced a ‘fast’ train. The contributors are 
young authors, but well known in the lighter literature of the and they bring to their 

all the bright fancy, the energy and the rapidity of youth. e have not selected any 
of the articles for special praise, because all are good ; ‘and we can conscientiously say that 
we have never met a more successful first number.”— Weekly Times. 

“We have here a new candidate for popular favour in a seria} which is. with some 
emphasis, denominated a ‘ First-Class Magazine;' and we must do it-the justice to say that 
so far its pretensions are fully justified. A few capitally-executed wood engravings 
heighten the attraction of the number—a portrait of John Wilkes; being remarkably well 
done.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


“Its contents are amusing, and comprise good, bad, and indifferent materials. The 
good, however, predominates.”—Sunday Times. 


“We have not seen a more promising debut for along time. The editor has collected an 
admirable staff, and the right men are here in the right place, and have commenced 
excellently well—the production of a work for which there is always room—‘a capital 


magazine.’ We shall be much mistaken if the town is not rather taken by storm by the 
new candidate for popularity.”—Era. 


“We can hardly recollect of any magazine making so fair and promising a commence- 
ment ”— Scotsman, ‘ 

“ The first number gives good earnest of future success.”—Kilkenny Moderator. 

“*Tue Train’ is started splendidly, arid we only ee that the conductors may be 
enabled to go on as they have begun, to keep the steam well up, and to suceeed in adding 
another to the list of popular monthlies. This number has some clever woodcut illustra- 
tions.”— Brighton Herald. 

- “Gives goodly promise of the elements of success.’—Gloucester Journal. 

“ The hopeful prognostications we indulged in with regard to the first number of this new 

magazine, are by no means disappointed in the second; and the stamp of general approval 


which greeted the first number of ‘ Tue Tzain’ must be more than confirmed in the sequel. 
—Border Advertiser. 


“We had occasion some time since to express our high commendation of the literary 
efforts and excellent illustrations which characterised the first number of this really 
first-class magazine.’ and have now to add our sincere satisfaction that the second number 
has positively excelled the first.” Carmarthen Journal. 
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